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LINCOLN’S RULE OF CONDUCT. 

I do the very best I know how; the very best I 
can; and I mean to keep doing so until the end. If 
the end brings me out all right, what is said against 
me, won’t amount to anything. If the end brings me 
out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right, would 
make no difference—Abraham Lincoln. 











Giving Both Sides of the Case. 

*~It is apparent that Congressman Lewis, of Maryland, who 
wants government ownership of the telephone and telegraph, 
is more or less “peeved.” Just as he was about to take the 
center of the stage with his ownership project and have the 
spotlight concentrated on himself, the federal authorities and 
the Bell organization reached an understanding that seemed to 
Nat- 


urally the Maryland statesman does not enjoy this eclipse, and 


relegate the Lewis plans to the rear, at least for a time. 


he has come out in a statement showing why government own- 
ership should come without delay. 

In this interview Congressman Lewis severely criticises the 
telephone rates in vogue in the United States and complains 
because they are higher than the telephone charges in other 
countries. Mr. Lewis lays himself open to the charge that he 
is unfair when he fails also to call attention to the fact that 
American telephone service is immeasurably superior to for- 
eign service. Rates on this side of the Atlantic may be con- 
siderably higher than in Europe, but it is also the truth that 
the efficiency of the service here is more than correspondingly 
higher. It is a recognized fact that if the average American 
business man had to contend with the wretched telephone 
service of England, France, Germany or Italy, he would throw 
up his hands in utter disgust. Likewise, personal experience 
with that service would instantly convince that business man 
that he did not care for government ownership and operation 
of American telephone plants. 

Of course, the people would welcome legislation or govern- 
ment action which would insure them cheaper rates, provid- 


It is 


not believed they would be willing to sacrifice service for 


ing the service were not cheapened at the same time. 
lower charges. Excepting in isolated cases, telephone charges 
cannot be considered excessive. In fact, in some localities, 
they are too low to be consistent with good service and a rea- 
sonable financial return on the investment. We repeat, there- 
fore, that if Congressman Lewis makes a comparison between 
the American and European telephone rates, he should not, in 
common fairness, fail to admit the great superiority of Amer- 


ican service. 





The Business Outlook. 
first month of 1914 draws to a close, 


As the there is a 
growing feeling in the business world that the year will bring 
a marked improvement in commercial and financial conditions. 
It is not expected there will be a rapid boom in trade, but the 
signs point to what is acknowledged will be better than that— 
a healthy growth founded on a substantial basis. 

Legislation at Washington is far enough along to dispel 
that element of uncertainty and fear which ties up develop- 
ment, and the conciliatory and constructive attitude of Presi- 
dent Wilson that promises no injury to those that deal squarely 
with the law is helping conditions daily. 

A well known telephone manufacturer informed TeELepPH- 
ony that this month his firm has done more business than in 
any January in the last ten years. Another stated that his 
factory is receiving a steady flow of daily orders that con- 
vinces him the movement toward better times has set in be- 
yond all doubt. 
stock market say there has not been such a hopeful feeling 


Financial experts who make a study of the , 


on the ’change since 1897. 

Everybody who pauses to reflect at all, knows that the coun- 
try is inherently prosperous, and that as soon as some of the 
quirks and twists are worked out of our system, business will 
proceed under flourishing conditions. It hurts to have a sur- 
geon investigate our vital organs, but after all it means health 
and comfort afterward. We seem to be entering a period 
of good times, and those who have the faith will be the first 


to realize the benefits. 
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Your’re Only One-Tenth Awake! 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Fabre walked into his province backyard and found opportunity riding about on 
the back of a garden insect. A million million men had looked at the same beetles, and 
spiders, and ants, but none saw the romance, the tragedy, the humor, the economic and 
social aspects of their lives. 

Fame does not always come with a fanfare of trumpets and clash of cymbals. 
History demonstrates that she is a quite demure and unobtrusive old lady with a de- 
cidedly whimsical disposition’ and a pronounced penchant for the unexpected. Michel- 
angelo encountered her in a scullery, Watts met her in his mother’s kitchen. 

In the course of her long wanderings, she has entered thatched hut and leaking 
garret, traversed the warrens of poverty and the trails of the caravans. 

Fortune and she are perpetually playing hide and seek with man. Every day is a 
grab bag with at least one tremendous prize hid amidst the hours. Success is always at 
your elbow; the means by which every great achievement was wrought are quite normal 
and within the range of your possibilities. 

Every second man on earth is naturally endowed with a mental and physical equip- 
ment sufficient to promote himself. 

Whatever one healthy brain can perceive, and one normal set of senses can achieve, 
every equally equipped person can duplicate. 

Most failures originate in laziness and misdirection of energy. Few of us ever 
make a sincere use of our faculties. 

We all possess unexplored talents. We are all magnificent engines surging with 
tremendous forces which are never set into action. 

Wake up! You are nine-tenths asleep! Investigate yourself. Take stock of your 
machinery. Practice with your tools until you learn their functions. 

If you were to live for a thousand years, you couldn’t exhaust your potentialities. 
You are merely existing until you get into real action. Appreciate your birthright. 

You have no sense of values, or you wouldn’t debase your splendid mental and 
physical functions to an inferior existence. 

How can we advance you, when you evince no tendency to help yourself? 

Train your eyes to see new facts. Educate your ears to hear new truths. Search 
for success with half the energy that you hunt excuses for an insignificant career, and 
you'll find your place. 

An intelligent man, driven by will and intent upon a definite task, always gets what 


he goes after. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 
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Telephone Train Dispatching on Oregon Electric Railway 


An Interesting Example of Telephone Operation—The Oregon Electric Railway being One of the Few 
Electric Roads Using Selectors and Having the Greatest Exposure to a 60,000 
volt, 33-Cycle, Three Phase Transmission Line 


By Wm. D. Cleveland 


A brief description of the system of the Oregon Electric 
Railway Co. will be of interest since it will give a better un- 
derstanding of the conditions which had to be met in the con- 
struction and operation of a suitable telephone dispatching 
system for the service of the road. 

The Oregon Electric Railway is an integral part of a great 
system of railways reaching from the North Pacific Coast to 
the Great Lakes, comprising the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Ry., Great Northern Ry., Northern Pacific Railroad and the 
Burlington Route. It extends from Portland, Ore., to Eugene, 


Ore., a distance of 125 miles, through the valley of the Willa- 
mette River, and has several branch lines, the most important 
of which is the Forest Grove division extending westward 
Valley, a 


into the Tualatin distance of 25 miles. 

The first section 
of this road, 50 
miles in length,. was 
completed in the 
spring of 1908, and 
the dispatching was 
done over a No. 10 
B. W. G. galvanized 


wire. During the 
fall of the same 
vear, the _ Forest 


Grove sub-division 
was completed and 
the dispatching was 
done over a wire of 
the same gage. In 
addition to this dis- 
patching line, there 
was a pair ot No. 





bridging the relay, but this helped that particular instrument 
only and not the line as a whole; also condensers were tried 
from key to ground, but this was not much of a success. 
The maintenance cost of replacing the condensers, due to 
burn-outs from trolley or high tension line hitting the tele- 
graph line, was raised high. 

Lamps of 16 cp, 120 volts, were tried with success by bridg- 
ing them across the 150-ohm, main line, telegraph relays, and 
raising the voltage a little on the telegraph line at both 
ends. Operators were then able to keep their relays in ad- 
justment for other stations, as well as the dispatcher’s of- 
fice. The lamps also saved many a telegraph relay and key 
from being burned out. All telegraph switchboards had their 
fuses placed below the ground strap so that when a station 
closed for the 
night, the operator 
simply plugged his 
instrument off and 
pulled a ground 
switch. This 
ground switch was 
used so that in case 
any high voltage 
got on the tele- 
graph line, it would 
not burn out the 
switchboards, set 
the station on fire, 
or blow the fuses, 
but would confine 
itself to a_ station 
where an operator 
was on duty for the 


12 B. W. G. iron night. 
wires used as a In the fall of 
telephone line for 1911, the Oregon 
message work, Electric Railway 
which was bridged became a part of a 
together on both darge railway sys- 
sub-divisions. tem and began to 
This gave the Dispatcher’s Table in the Portland Terminal Depot of Oregon Electric Railway. extend its tracks 
system, two tele- into more fertile 


graph wires and one telephone line. These wires were placed 
on brackets attached to the trolley and high tension poles, par- 
alleling the track the entire distance. The trolley voltage on 
this system was 600 volts and the high tension was three- 
phase, delta-delta connected, 33 cycles, 33,000 volts. In many 
places the telephone and telegraph wires were only six feet 
away from the high tension line, as the poles were only 40 
feet high above ground, and where spurs were built, it was 
necessary to clear the trolley wire at the crossing. 

The type of insulator used was a small glass one, com- 
monly known as the pony. There being only two seasons 
in this part of the country, the wet and the dry, there was 
considerable leakage during the rainy season. 

At first, relays were hard to keep in adjustment, for when 
they were adjusted for the dispatcher at one station, another 
operator would break in on some other station not know- 
ing that an operator was sending. It was often difficult for 
operators to receive, on account of the relays chattering when 
they endeavored to get adjusted. Condensers were tried by 
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parts of the famous valley of the Willamette River. 

It was necessary to raise the high tension voltage to 
60,000 volts, also the trolley voltage to 1,300 volts. The pre- 
vious type of construction was out of the question for dis- 
patching lines, so it was decided to build a separate pole line 
west of Garden Home to Eugene and Forest Grove at the 
extreme edge of the right of way, as the company owned its 
right of way, which varied from 45 ft. to 125 ft. and was 
fenced. 

When the proposed extensions were taken up, the tele- 
phone was decided upon as the best means of communication 
for a high speed electric railroad, it being far superior for 
directing the course of traffic on a single track, under normal 
conditions, and is most important under abnormal conditions, 
such as delays and accidents. The length of the line and 
great number of stations, suggested a means of communica- 
tion that could be easily handled. There was only one ob- 
That was the difficulty in keeping a well balanced 
This 


jection. 
line which would be free from electrical disturbances. 
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objection was to be overcome and certain safeguards were 
to be adopted. 

The type of construction followed was the best. The poles 
used were cedar with 7-inch and 8-inch tops, the tops being 
roofed with a saw. The butts, gains and the tops were 
treated with carbolineum, which was heated to a boiling point 
over a gasoline pot and applied with a brush. The poles 
were spaced 150 ft. apart, except at spurs or railroad cross- 
ings, where the spacing was made shorter. The average 
length of the poles was graded within 3 ft., and in many 
places poles 60 ft. long had to be used. 

At spurs where the telephone line crossed a trolley wire, 
the lower arm was placed 32 ft. above the rail. At all for- 
eign railroad crossings, the same height was maintained, 
and at all passing tracks on the system, where one set of 
poles would answer for a trolley bracket arm and telephone 
line, a pole of 40 ft. or 45 ft. in length was used. In cities, 
where permission was not granted to trim trees, 50 to 60 
ft. poles were used to clear trees and line. 

All office poles, or poles in cities, were stepped from 8 
ft. above the ground to the top arm. The space near the 
ground was bored with a % in. bit about 3% ins. into pole, 
so that a lineman climbing the pole could use his connecto:s 
or a bolt. This does not give the small boy a chance to climb 
the pole easily as when butt steps are used. It also tends 
to prevent accidents and possible damage suits as a result 
of young America’s proclivity to climb whenever, or what- 
ever they have an opportunity. 

All cross arms were of Oregon fir, free from any knots 
or sap, of the standard size, 31%4 ins. x 4% ins. x 8 ft. All 
double arms were bored for %-in. pins. The standard single 
arms were bored for 1%-in. pins. 

Double arms were used wherever storm guys were placed, 
or where an offset of five feet was made in the line and at 
the office poles. Where the line was cut, so as to loop into 
the station, double arms were used and, in addition, each 
pole away from office pole, was double-armed; also where 
a curve had 18 poles or over, each pole on the tangent before 
entering the curve was double-armed and head guyed. 

Joint pole construction was used in the small towns through 
which the line passed. In many places, the local telephone 
company’s poles were suitable for a cross arm for the rail- 
road company; also for an attachment for the trolley span 
wire. If the poles were not high enough, the railway com- 
pany replaced them with a higher pole. All poles which had 
an attachment for trolley spans in towns were reinforced by 
a patent concrete process. 

It was surprising to see what an effect this arrangement 
had on the property owners, when it was explained to them 
that it helped to preserve the beauty of the streets by per- 
mitting the use of fewer poles. They did not refuse to allow 
their trees to be trimmed down to 30 ft. from the ground 
where a pole was used this way. 

A ground wire was placed on every tenth pole. A coil of 
three or four turns, of about the same diameter as the pole, 
was securely fastened to the butt and stapled every 18 inches, 
to the top of pole where the wire was left projecting about 
two inches. Where a trolley span wire or bracket was at- 
tached to telephone poles, no ground wire was used. This 
precaution was taken to protect trolley linemen, who fre- 
quently have a live wire in their hands. 

Crouse-Hinds, hot galvanized, butterfly pattern, drive an- 
chors were used, except in marshy or sandy soil. In such 
places a 6-ft. Adjustorod was fastened to a log and buried. 
These anchors were inserted, wherever possible, away from 
the pole at least % of the height of the pole above the ground 
line. 

The lead was storm guyed every half mile where the right 
of way was less than 50 ft., and every mile, four ways, where 
the right of way was wider. The guy wire, consisting of 
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seven strands, twisted to form a Ys-in. diameter, was used 
on storm guys and head guys. All guys used on curves were 
Y%-in. in diameter. Each pole away from office poles, or 
where the lead dead ended, was head guyed. All guys were 
supported on two %-in. x 3 ins. galvanized drive screws, driven 
on each side of the pole. The guy was given two complete 
turns around the pole and fastened with a Universal 3-in. bolt 
clamp. A rider was placed in the guy before fastening the 
clamp and particular attention was given to see that it was not 
put in by the loose end. A neck was left on the guy the 
same length as the diameter of the pole, the loose ends of 
the guy wire were served up, after being fastened with the 
clamp, by a few strands of No. 14 B. W. G. iron wire. All 
guys were fastened to anchors with 3-volt clamps and no 
thimbles were used. 

A porcelain current breaker was cut in all guy wires near 
the public roads, stations on city streets, and trolley or high 
tension poles. The type used has a hole in each end, so that 
if the guy wire should become loose, or it is broken, the other 
end cannot get crossed with the loose ends. At all places 
where there was the slightest chance of a guy wire becoming 
alive if it should break, two breakers were cut in; one about 
eight feet away from the pole and the other as best suited 
to the local conditions. Two strain insulators, having a break- 
down test of 20,000 volts, were cut in all trolley spans or 
guys attached to telephone poles. 

The type of insulator, adopted as a standard, is of porce- 
lain and has a deep grove petticoat, tested for a breakdown 
test of 10,000 volts. On account of wet weather, the petticoat 
was designed to extend below the skirt of the insulator about 
4 inch. These insulators weigh 18 ounces each. Brown glass 
was used, as it is not so conspicuous to the person with a gun. 

Malleable iron pins with felt centers, inserted at right 
angles to the threads, were used on part of the line; also 
steel pins with wire forming a coil spring or thread, upon 
which to fasten the insulator. In several tests, this spring 
feature seemed to save the insulator from breaking when shot 
at with a 22 calibre rifle. 

A line of this kind, paralleling a 1,300-volt trolley and a 
60,000-volt transmission line, is dangerous unless properly 
constructed. It was thought advisable to use copper clad 
wire on account of its greater tensile . strength. 

Another thing which had to be considered was sleet. This 
has been given the name “Silver Thaw,” by the people of 
the Northwest. I do not know where they got the name 
for it is far from being a thaw. It visits this country about 
every four years, and the visits are well remembered by 
the wire companies, for it has a peculiar way of taking every 
thing down with it. As iron or steel wire was out of the 
question, the next best was bare copper clad wire, 47 per 
cent. conductivity. It was found to possess higher tensile 
strength and elastic limit than hard drawn copper wire, and 
far more desirable from a “safety-first” standpoint. 

In stringing the wire, precaution had to be taken, as 
the trolley was alive with 1,300 volts, which would kill 
a person if he touched it while standing on the damp 
ground. Reels were placed on hand cars wherever the op-. 
portunity presented itself and train service was not too fre- 
quent. When the wire was pulled over cross arms, a rope was 
attached to it. Also at some point between the end of the 
wire and the reel, a clamp was fastened to the wire with a 
rope; linemen held the rope. so that the wire could not be 
jerked from the reel, causing it to fly into the trolley wire, 
or perhaps the high tension line. 

The wire was strung with a 5-inch sag between spans and 
was tied in with a 22-inch No. 8 B. & S. annealed tie wire. 
All joints were made with double tube Mcintyre sleeves, by 
one man in each construction gang. They were twisted three 
and one-half turns with two sleeve connectors. The end 
of the line wire was bent back and cut off near the sleeve. 
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The reason for using the same man in each gang to make 
the connections, was that he was made responsible for the 
connections and, if for any reason a sleeve pulled out while 
stringing the wire, the blame could be fixed; also a better 
electrical connection is given where one man does the work, 
for he generally takes greater interest in his work. Since 
the line has been placed in service, two breaks have occurred 
from trees falling on the line. In one place the sleeve was 
in the span that broke, but the sleeve was the strongest place 
in the wire. In the other it was several spans back, but it 
did not give. 

Where a spur was crossed, or a passing track pole was used, 
double precaution was taken by placing linemen on the poles, 
as the line was not cut except in extremely bad places. The 
use of many sleeve connections was avoided. Every mile, 
both wires were shortened to the ground for, unless this 
was done, linemen were unable to handle the line on the 
ground. Insulated tools were provided in case they were 
needed, but they were only used in a few cases when it 
rained. 

Where the right of way was 50 feet or less, linemen climbed 
every fifth pole and tied the wire in a loose tie attached to 
the insulator, as on tangent a pull was made about every 
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looped into the station for testing and patching. Where a 
station was located on the opposite side of telephone line 
and it was necessary to cross over the trolley, or under the 
high tension line, a two-inch galvanized pipe was placed under 
the tracks from the cable box, located on the top of the pole, 
to the station. The instrument was placed in some incon- 
spicuous place in the station. Rubber covered cable was used 
and each pair was twisted throughout. Rubber insulation 
was used on account of electroylsis and because, when punc- 
tured from high voltage, the cost of replacing the cable would 
be small compared to lead covered cable. 

Wooden cable boxes placed on the poles, are similar to the 
Western Union type. They are mounted on the pole high 
enough so that the jumper wires do not sag down on the 
line wires from sleet and cause a cross. The cable was 
formed up and connected under brass binding screws on a 
single wire fuse block, having two brass pins for making the 
connection. The fuses were removed and a piece of No. 
14 B. & S. wire was used instead. These were installed: for 
the benefit of the linemen when locating trouble on the line 
and it was thought the protector apparatus, located in the sta- 
tion, was amply sufficient. If the station should be closed, the 
linemen can quickly make a test to see if trouble is in the 
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Map Showing Extent of the Telephone and Telegraph Lines of the Oregon Electric Railway. 


three-quarters of a mile. Where there was a sleeve, the 
wire was tied loose on the poles each side of it. Thus if a 
sleeve should pull out, the end would not go up into the 
trolley wire. In all the construction, there was only one man 
burned on the hands and that was his own fault, as he had 
been warned many times. 

All dead ending was done by passing the wire around the 
insulator three times and placing it parallel with the line in 
a sleeve that had been cut to about three-quarters the size 
of a line sleeve, and then giving it three turns. The loose 
end was left with about one-half inch projecting from the 
sleeve, which was bent downward, and the cable box jumper 
was soldered on. This does not cause the line wire to be- 
come overheated, as it is done many times when soldering 
onto the main wire. The three turns taken around the in- 
sulator are placed there so that, if for any reason the line 
has to be opened at the sleeve, or the sleeve should pull out, 
there will be ample wire without cutting in another sleeve 
as is customary. 

At all stations where there is an operator, the line was 


cable or in the station; and if not, he can quickly replace 
the plugs, since they are made so that they hold after insert- 
ing them, and seek further for his trouble. 

The jumper wire, used from the other side of the plug 
base, is of No. 14 B. & S. stranded, double braided, rubber 
covered wire. It is securely placed under lock units and 
then passed out of the cable box through porcelain bush- 
ings and soldered onto the line. The writer has noticed on 
many lines of first class construction, one year or so after- 
wards, that the connections which were originally soldered, 
had been taken off for some reason or other and never 
soldered back on the line. Many times the test is made very 
quickly. There may be a train coming and the lineman de- 
sires to get aboard, or he may want to get away on his 
speeder ahead of some train, and thinks he will solder it 
up when he gets around to that place again. He may pass 
by this same place many times in a year and forget it, or 
he may perchance stop, but then his soldering outfit will not 
work. 

A careful study was made of the transpositions, for in a 
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line of this kind there is no definite rule to follow. The 
company did some experimental work along these lines and 
a distance of 900 feet was found best for the telephone line, 
the distance being maintained throughout as far as possible 
without too great a cost of setting poles to the exact dis- 
tance. 


The “J” type of transposition bracket is used. It is fast- 
ened to the cross arm in a %-inch hole with a nut and a 6d 
. wire nail driven in the washer to keep the nut from working 
off. The transposition was thrown- in when the wire was 
strung as this reduced the splices and likelihood of high re- 
sistance joints. The transmission line is transposed every 11 
miles. When one leg of the transmission line breaks and 
falls to the ground, inductive disturbances are so great that 
the telephone system is rendered useless for good service, 
although it has been made use of in a similar case. There 
was no disturbance to speak of when one leg of the high 
tension line fell off of an insulator and burned off a high 
tension pole. 


L. B. Wickersham, the chief electrical engineer, was re- 
sponsible for the excellent construction, and has taken deep 
interest in keeping the 60,000-volt line balanced at all times. 

A line of this kind is affected by fogs to some extent, but 
not as much as is the telegraph. In the fall during a part 
of the time that fogs appear, the line near the hop fields, is 
covered with cobwebs. This of course affects the line to some 
extent, but cobwebs only appear for a month. 

After the telephone instruments were decided upon, the 
type of selector was considered. A group type of 16,000 ohms 
resistance was adopted, it being accessible to the linemen at 
any station where a selector has failed as the combination 
can be easily changed if desired. The selector operates m 
response to stepping impulses from the individual calling key 
located in the dispatcher’s office. 

A local battery of two cells is provided for ringing the 
station bell, which has the answer back feature. This is very 
pleasing to the dispatcher, as with the Morse wire he could 
call for 10 minutes at a time and then did not know if the 
relay were cut out at that particular station. A 10-inch gong 
was substituted for the small bell located in the selector case 
at substations and the instruments were equipped with the 
answer back by the railroad company. These bells can be 
heard anywhere in the operating room or substation. In addi- 
tion, there is a lighting circuit arranged in the substations 
and used in connection with the operating department’s cir- 
cuit of lights. By means of it, a lamp will light when the 
dispatcher rings a particular station and remains lit until 
shut off by the attendant. : 

The dispatcher is located in Portland at the terminal depot. 
There are two dispatchers located in the same room, one of 
whom handles a subsidiary electric line which is equipped 
with another type of selector for telephone dispatching. The 
Oregon Electric Railway dispatchers work in shifts of eight 
hours each. The first trick dispatcher handles the lines on 
The Oregon Electric Railway. The second trick takes over 
the subsidiary line after 5 p. m., and the third trick man, in 
addition to these lines, has to handle two telegraph circuits on 
a steam railroad after 12 p. m. All of these roads have 
trains running at night. 

The telephone lines are wired so that the dispatcher, sitting 
at his desk, can cut all the lines together, for which purpose 
a key cabinet is placed in front of him and he also has a 
duplicate set of keys for the sub-division to Forest Grove. 
These keys are known as silent keys and the name is well 
applied. He has only to turn his chair around to ring out 
on the subsidiary line. The telegraph lines are cut in on his 


table and the relays and sounders are located above the key- 
board. He is provided with a main line sounder and key so 
that he can keep his instrument in adjustment if, for any rea- 
son, he should loose his sounder battery. 
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The desk was designed by the railroad company and a wrre 
chief’s desk was the foundation of the design. There is one 
objectionable feature: that the partition in the center of the 
desk is just a trifle too close to the front, for the writer did 
not take into consideration that the dispatchers want some- 
times to stretch their legs far under the desk. One of the 
reasons the desk was designed extra long, was to enable two 
dispatchers to sit side by side in certain seasons of the year, 
when traffic is heavy. It is wired so that the extra dispatcher 
can sit in and handle any line from his position, coils being 
provided on all circuits for cutting them together. 

Each dispatcher is provided with a head set, which is kept 
in one of the drawers of the desk assigned to him. There 
are always two extra sets in the office; one for the extra dis- 
patcher and one in case a set should fail. 

No one is allowed in this office except the officials, as to get 
the best results a dispatcher should not be annoyed by some 
one trying to talk when he is listening to some one else. 

No provision was made for special apparatus for sending 
time with the selectors. This, however, can be easily installed 
at any future date, as the selectors are wired for the purpose. 
Operators are required to set in on the line a few minutes 
before the hour and the dispatchers give them the time. Each 
station acknowledges by an O. K., giving the name of the 
station. (To be concluded.) 





South Dakota Independent Telephone Association. 

A souvenir program has been issued by the South Dakota 
Independent Telephone Association calling attention to the 
eleventh annual convention at Sioux Falls on February 11 
and 12. It is announced that Manford Savage, heretofore 
president of the National Independent Telephone Association 
will be present and address the convention. 

A. C. Cragg, general auditor of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., will give an illustrated talk on the best 
system of telephone accounting adapted to telephone com- 
panies having from 100 to 1,000 telephones, a system conform- 
ing to the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and which, it is stated, that commission is expected soon 
to promulgate. Mr. Hill, of Page & Hill, St. Paul, is down 
for a talk on “Pole Preservation.” J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago, 
is scheduled for a talk, and D. M. Neill, president of the 
State Association of Commercial Clubs of. Minnesota, will 
give an address on “Experiences with National and State 
Associations and State Legislation.” The convention will 
close with a banquet. J. A. Steninger, of Parker, is president; 
and A. S. Hall, of Redfield, is secretary of the association. 





Prospect for Largest Wisconsin Meeting Ever Held. 

P. J. Weirich, secretary of the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association, advises TELEPHONY that the meeting of the as 
sociation, to be held at Madison on February 11 and 12, will 
be one of the largest state meetings ever held. A large 
number of manufacturers have made their reservations. 
Great interest is shown with the service rules which are to be 
offered by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 





Kansas Exchanges to Have Joint Directory. 

At a conference of Kansas-telephone men from Nicker- 
son, Sylvia, Haven, Pretty Prairie, Turon and elsewhere, 
recently held at Hutchinson, Kan., preliminary arrange- 
ments were made for compiling a joint directory of all 
telephones in Reno County outside of Hutchinson, to be 
listed by exchanges. The Hutchinson exchange will fur- 
nish all county exchanges with this directory. 





Meeting of Iowa Association. 

The 18th annual meeting of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
March 17, 18 and 19. Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
is secretary of the association. 








Conserve the Factory 


A Common Cause—The Manufacturer’s Right, Etc. 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Robert Morris was cast into prison for debt. Do you know 
who Robert Morris was? If you do not, pull down your 
dusty history and turn to the pages of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

You will find, and of course you know, that the Colonies 
were suddenly thrust into war, and hastily organized a gov- 
ernment of their own. 


Of course, they issued currency to meet the cost of war. 
It was a doubtful brand of currency, because the govern- 
ment had no better credit than we ordinarily have at the corner 
butcher shop. 

The troops shivered at Valley Forge and at one time liter- 
ally mutinied, impelled of course by starvation and neglect. 


It was Robert Morris who dug deep down into the recesses 
of his private fortune. 

Compared to the swollen common stock fortunes of to- 
day, his whole resources were small, not over $2,000,000. Yet 
they were enough to tide us over the emergencies of the 
hour. 

How useful indeed is even a small amount of money when 
creditors are knocking at our door. 


Anyway, Robert Morris ruined himself. He did it volun- 
tarily—for he was a real patriot, and he asked for no re- 
lief either. In later life the Republic watched this man thrown 
into a cold damp prison because he owed a debt. And we 
have an axiom today: Republics have no gratitude. 

We can go further and say that no human being has grati- 
tude. What benefits he receives belongs to him; in fact the 
world owes it to him. 


The reason human beings have no gratitude is because ii 
usually requires generosity to show gratitude. 

Generosity is not a natural human instinct. It comes with 
the opulence of civilization. It is only when we have too 
much, do we show any signs of loosening up. 


Our ancestors had so little and life was so hard, that each 
man hoarded what he could get—and he watched his all 
with murder in his heart. 

As a result, he bequeathed to us a nice heritage of selfish- 
ness, as well as suspicion of any one who was not selfish. 


It is quite human to despise a helping hand. It is inborn 
to be suspicious of any man who gives us bread and coffee, 
or a coin. 

We compel charity, yet hate those that give it. We de- 
mand loyalty, yet we are careless in our own loyalty. We 
demand heroism yet we laugh at the fool who risks his neck 
to do a heoric act. 

Remember what Hobson did; or Dewey, or Peary. For 
a month we wined and dined the Spanish war veterans, then 
we dropped them, not even giving them their old jobs. 

That is purely a human way of doing things. We can’t 
change the leopard’s spots. 

The white man must carry his burden, but fortunately his 
back is made for the purpose—that is why God is supposed 
to help those who help themselves—and it is for the manufac- 
turers of telephone apparatus to put their backs to their bur- 
dens and make no complaint. 
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Last week I sketched the manufacturing situation, and I 
seemed to hit upon a chord which struck ever so many. 

I heard from numerous companies, going so far as to 
give me a list of their dealers and asking if they were a 
disguised Bell factory branch. 

Others have written that Independent deliveries are so slow 
that they have been dealing with Bell branch houses. But 
I know of telephone companies, which, needing switchboards, 
have debated for months what to buy and then expect the 
board they buy to be built and put into operation in as many 
days. 


I am not making an apology for the alleged slow ship- 
ments of Independent manufacturers. 

They do pretty well, even if they do not have a year’s 
advance notice, as the Bell factory has. But it is not de- 
tails, of which I know there are many, that I am discussing. 

I am asking how prompt these Bell factory deliveries would 
be if competition were destroyed. I am asking what will be- 
come of development if you allow the Independent factories 
to be weakened by your improvidence. 


But there is a larger side. I don’t intend to discuss the 
question on the basis of which came first, the hen or the 
egg, or the manufacturers or the operators. I want to call 
your attention to these things and pass on. 

TELEPHONY is not fighting the manufacturers’ battles alone. 
It is fighting the battles of the Independent telephone field 
to the best of its ability. 





There seems to be a feeling that there is a difference be- 
tween the claims of the operators and manufacturers. 

At the conventions, I observed that many operating offi- 
cials openly expressed themselves that the manufacturer 
should go it alone, and that it would retard the progress of 
the fight for telephone liberty to mix up the two condi- 
tions. 

I have no fault to find over this condition, although I do 
insist that the interests are mutual. That while in many ways. 
the operator and manufacturer are 180 degrees apart, they are 
so interdependent as to have equal claims upon any asso- 
ciation discussing relief measures for the telephone busi- 
ness. 


The manufacturer puts his money into a project to build 
telephone apparatus right in the face of the clearest case 
of patent despotism ever seen on this globe. It was a danger- 
ous thing to do—really it was a foolish thing to do. 

Judges are less corrupt today than yesterday of Berliner 
patent suits. No one could go into the best business on earth 
until some one unfastened the chain of the Berliner patent 
from the public foot. Yet a group of men threw their all 
into litigation and gave Independent telephony a chance to be 
decently born. 

Now this is no basis of gratitude, any more than that 
which we should feel for the considerate doctor and nurse 
that made our progress to earth more easy. 

I do not care to dwell upon the past at all. My thought 
is only concerned for the future—not for my future more 
than your future. 

Some of us can get out—that is generally our privilege. 
But getting out is usually a step from frying pan to fire. So 
let’s stay in the frying pan and fight it out. 
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I recently heard a statement uttered in a speech made by 
an Independent telephone man. 

His topic was along the lines of conservation, to conserve 
the interests of the operator. I was amazed that he did not 
assume any responsibility in trying to conserve the manu- 
facturer: 

“T do not include within the title the Independent manu- 
facturers, because, while they are interdependent in certain 
respects, and success for the operating company spells market 
for the manufacturer; in certain vital essentials, they can- 
not approach the business from the same standpoint.” 





I felt pretty lonesome as I listened further: 

“The manufacturer opens an account with his customer. 
He knows what it costs him to make each article sold. He 
collects the selling price within a comparatively short time. 
He figures his profit or loss, enters it in his ledger, draws 
red lines under the figures, the account is closed and the 
capital released fcr use in other transactions.” 





Then came the blow which made me rub my eyes to see if 
I had been dreaming. 

“His financial interests in the success or failure of the 
operating company’closes with the payment of the bill.” 


I am not repeating this language in a spirit of hostility. 
I repeat it more in sorrow than in anger; and it may be that 
I have utterly misunderstood the’ meaning of the speaker. 

But if this is the accumulation of ideas of years of work 
and association with the manufacturer, then it is time for the 
manufacturer to mend his ways. He has been attending the 
wrong conventions. He should be attending conventions de- 
voted to other outputs. 





This attitude robs the situation of every trace of senti- 
ment. It brings us down to the last desperate order: “Every 
man look out for himself.” 

It almost resembles the early law of the plains which gave 
a man the right to begin shooting at a man who proclaimed 
himself an enemy. 

When I think of the days and nights spent by the manu- 
facturer in the service of the operating company, watch- 
ing and guarding it, keeping its officials posted, even after 
the account is closed, I realize that after all the time is wasted 
because there is no vital interdependence. 


In other words, no manufacturer can be entitled to good 
will. 

He is entitled to no charge for building up the business 
or organization. He cannot put himself on a permanent 
footing. He cannot issue bonds, neither should he dare 
to sell stock or have stockholders. 

If it is true that the manufacturer’s interest ceases when 
the account is closed, then a telephone manufacturer, who 
has his plant in anything but a tent or wood shed, is a poor 
deluded fool. 

He should have no tools, save hammer, saw or chisel, or 
something that could be used for another business. He really 
has no right to coax stockholders to invest in a permanent 
building, to buy special machinery, to make expensive tools, 
or specialize in a line which allows no substitute. 

It is certainly wrong to insist that the manufacturer’s in- 
terest in the success or failure of any operating company 
ceases with the payment of the bill. 

We have a limited number of telephone companies. If 
we had a hundred thousand operating companies, it would 
be true, but we have relatively few companies to deal with. 

If one company fails, the manufacturer loses a customer. 
He loses not only his present business, but, far worse, his 
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future business. He then has ‘to hunt new ones, and that 
costs considerable too. 

But when new ones are not to be found, then he sells his 
tools and machinery for scrap iron, and the boys break the 
window panes of his idle building. 


Surely it is not your idea that a manufacturer is so situated 
that he can silently fold his tent and slink away in the dark- 
ness. 

And there is another thing—the account is never closed. 

The telephone business is one in which new business comes 
unsought. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the telephone 
company has a waiting list. 

You never quit ordering. Even before you pay, you buy 
something else—a continuous performance. 

The capital of the Independent manufacturer is never total- 
ly released. Manufacturers today have several million dollars 
in the operators’ hands, and if they had to pay it suddenly, 
it would cause practically a panic. 


There was a time when the receivables of manufacturers 
ran as high as ten million dollars, and a great many telephone 
systems had to be sold to reduce this amount to reasonable 
proportions. 

The telephone operator is in a business which eternally re- 
quires new capital. He is practically dependent upon the 
manufacturer to get part of it for him, even though tem- 
porarily. The manufacturer has to carry your accounts so 
that you can profitably extend. 

Just try to figure what profit you have made by putting in 
switchboard, telephones, cable and construction material suf- 
ficient for your needs for some time to come. 








The Bell company, by reason of advance construction, does 
its work at nearly three-quarters the cost of doing it as it 
goes along. 

In the Montreal case, the plant inventoried $6,800,000, while 


the book value was $4,800,000. They had built the plant in 
advance, and made $2,000,000 profit, from the rate making 
standpoint. 

And so do you make money by being carried by the man- 
ufacturer and in this way. 

How many companies have to install new switchboards and 
make improvements before they can sell their stock? And 
how many have asked the manufacturer to carry them 
through this stage, even when the results may be doubtful? 
And we must not forget the accounts which have been charged 
off—lost for all time. 


Operating a telephone system seems to have proved itself 
a steadfast and profitable occupation—the best business on 
earth. 

Manufacturing telephones so far has not shown itself the 
most acceptable business on earth. I am convinced, however, 
that its day has begun, if the operating forces can be con- 
vinced as to where their interest lies. 


This story is written in nowise to pick a quarrel with any- 
one. I hope this will be my last observation on the buying 
situation. 

The separation of the Bell operating and manufacturing 
forces is yet to take place. The interlocking directorate is 
to join a long list of dead horses. 

It is contrary to the spirit of the times. Those who have 
aided and abetted this unholy combination have time to re- 
pent. 


I have received numerous letters regarding the buying 
situation. This seems to be the prevailing situation. If the 
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Bell factory crowd cannot do any thing with the local man- 
ager, they first offer him a job. The offer is never made in 
writing—it is simply a glittering promise which means noth- 
ing. 

Then if this fails, they go to the directors and stockholders. 
All this takes time, and the Independent salesman has no time 
anyway to do this kind of work. 

The continual promise to the directors and stockholders 
is that, if they buy Bell factory apparatus, they can sell out 
at a better price. So far we have no record of the purchase 
of Bell factory apparatus helping a sale at a good price. 


One would think that the average director and stockholder 
would see through the Bell factory promise, but many of them 
fall for it. 


One would think that the Independent telephone company 
would insist upon this promise of purchase being put in 
writing, and signed by a responsible officer of the Bell factory. 
Insist upon this next time. 


As I said before, I am going to drop the subject of buying. 

It does no good to deal directly with the American mind. 
Just as an American hates direct taxes, so he hates direct 
suggestions. 

All we can hope to do is to help create conditions which 
will make him help us in an indirect way. In other words, 
boost the business until we are deluged with business—that 
is most possible, if we all put our shoulder to the wheel. 
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We are in the best business on earth. It has stood even the 
third degree. 

Let us face the future with a determination to do the right 
thing, to hold out a helping hand, and try to realize that 


selfishness is the first attribute of ruin. 


MORAL: Helping your neighbor helps you. 





Municipal Ownership in Hull, England. 

An interesting experiment in municipal enterprise has 
been embarked upon by the corporation of Hull, England. 
Hull means to control its own telephones, and the cor- 
poration has decided to take over from the postmaster-gen- 
eral the local plant which the government had purchased 
from the National Telephone Co. The lease to the corpora- 
tion will be for a period of 21 years from January 1, 1912, 
the purchase price being £193,000. During the time the 
lease is running the whole of the purchase price will have 
to be paid, and to meet this the corporation will at first 
have to increase rates. A 10 per cent. royalty will have to 
be paid to the government, but the Hull corporation will 


then have a telephone monopoly and anticipates great 
revenue. 


The rates offered by the Hull corporation are lower 
than those of the post office. For 15 calls a day, the lat- 
ter charges over £15, and for 20 calls a day £21, whereas 
the corporation gives an unlimited service for £8 a year, 
and an unlimited residential service for £5 10s. a year. 
Hull will be the only town in the United Kingdom con- 
ducting its own telephone service. 


Station Gain for 1913 at Johnstown over 14 Per Cent. 


Pennsylvania Independent Adds 915 Stations, Exceeding Previous Year’s Record—Income $165,124— 
System Being Changed to Harmonic, Automatic Ringing, with Secret Service—Last Iron Wire 
Replaced by Copper—Good Maintenance Record 


In the year ended December 31, 1913, the Johnstown 
Telephone Co., of Johnstown, Pa., considerably exceeded 
its last year’s record of increase in stations, when 708 new 
stations were added. This year there was an increase of 
915 telephones for the year, a gain of 14.3 per cent. and 
giving the company a total of 7,313 stations on its own 
lines. The company’s satisfactory year is reflected in the 
following statement to the stockholders, by Chas. Griffith, 
president, and E. D. Shade, secretary and general manager 
of the company: 

“The increase in subscribers for the year 1913 exceeded 
our highest estimate and fondest hopes, necessitating addi- 
tional cables and wires in every district, which now gives 
us ample surplus capacity to add from 25 to 50 per cent. 
more subscribers. 

“Every available line or number on our Main exchange 
is now in use. Therefore, to handle the ever increasing 
business, we contracted for and are now installing 500 ad- 
ditional lines or numbers, and changing the system to 
harmonic, automatic ringing with secret service, and many 
special features which, when completed, will give the high- 
est possible grade of service known to the art. 

“The Edensburg line from a point near Cresson to the 
court house, was entirely reconstructed the past year, and 
the last iron wire in our system was replaced by copper. 

“That your entire plant is being maintained in a high 
standard of efficiency is evidenced by the constantly de- 
creasipg cost in ratio to number of stations in service. 

“The recent agreement between the Bell company and 
the federal government, whereby the Bell company will 
give all Independent companies the same toll line connec- 
tions as to its own companies, indicates most satisfactory 





results which will repay us for our efforts in this direction. 

“The Public Service Commission, recently created by 
law, has full jurisdiction over public utilities, including tele- 
phone companies, which protects us against unfair compe- 
tition in the future, such as giving free service, business 
service at residence rates, etc., indulged in by our competi- 
tors indiscriminately in the past. 

“The very large increase of 915 telephones for the year, 
making a total of 7,313 on our own lines, brings the num- 
ber of telephones in our Johnstown free exchange district 
to over 7,700. 

“The income for the year was.......... $ 165,524 


The disbursements were ................ 153,124 
Surplus for depreciation and renewals.... 12,400 
Vor Gotel MOGn8s G66... 6 cc cccccccccccces 1,006,722 
Your total liabilities are.................. 920,000 
Total cash surplus for depreciation and 

SONENNENE) ch0.c6 a oe a oe $ 86,722” 


A comparison of the company’s foregoing report with 
its report of last year shows an increase in income for 
1915 over 1912, of $14,343, while disbursements were $14,435 
greater. The surplus for renewal is practically the same 
as last year. The total assets a year ago were placed at 
$985,093 and the total liabilities at $900,000, making the cash 
surplus for depreciation and renewals $85,093. 

The officers and directors of the company are as fol- 
lows: Chas. Griffith, president; P. F. McAneny, treasurer; 
E. D. Shade, secretary and general manager; Dr. J. B. Low- 
man, Jas. P. Thomas, Geo. W. Swank, P. S. Fisher, Isaac 
Marx and W. F. Murdock. 





CHARLES EDWARD NICHOLAS, manager of the Re- 
dondo Home Telephone Co., of Redondo Beach, Calif., was 
born at Marion, Ohio, on November 28, 1862, and was edu- 
cated in the common schools. He began his business career 
as a messenger for a telegraph company, after which he 
trimmed arc lamps for an 
electric light company 
and ran the plant at 
night. He entered the 
telephone field in 1878 
with the Toledo (Ohio) 
Telephonic Exchange as 





messenger, and later be- 
came inspector of the 
same system. He was 


engaged with the Bell in- 
terests in various ex- 
changes throughout Ohio 
until 1890, when he went 
into the wiring contract 
business, remaining in 
this business for eight 
years. In 1908 he again 
entered the operating tel- 
ephone field, becoming 
chief inspector at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He next be- 
came manager of the In- 
dependent telephone company at Kenton, Ohio, and remained 
there from July, 1901, to January, 1903. From 1905 to 1906 
he was in charge of the telephone company at Brockport, N. 
Y., and removed to Redondo Beach, Calif., in December, 1911, 
where he became manager of the Home Telephone Co. 














J. E. PEAVEY, consulting electrical and mechanical engi- 
neer, 35 Atlas Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, began his ex- 
perience in the telephone field in 1887, when he started as a 
helper in the construction crew of the Great Southern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. A year later he became manager of 
the company’s exchange 
at Meridian, Miss., and 
continued in this position 
until 1892, when he be- 
came associated with the 
construction department 
of the Cincinnati & Sub- 
urban Bell Telephone Co. 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
1901 he became superin- 
tendent of equipment and 
repair for this company 
and was later made su- 
perintendent of exchanges 
and equipment. He de- 
signed most of the ex- 
change buildings and 
equipment for the com- 
pany. In 1910, Mr. Pea- 
vey became general traf- 
fic supervisor for the 
Central Union Telephone 
Co., at Columbus, Ohio, 
and in 1911 was transferred to Chicago as general traf- 
fic supervisor for the central group of Bell telephone com- 
panies, which position he held up to about a year ago. Mr. 

















Peavey served a three years’ apprenticeship in building steam 
engines and has engaged in electrical contracting. 





A Quartet of Builders in the Telephone Industry 
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MILLARD M. BORMAN, owner of the Abercrombie Tele- 
phone Co., of Abercrombie, N. D., was born at Rockville, 
Minn., on August 26, 1868, and attended the graded school and 
the St. Cloud State Normal School. Prior to entering the 
telephone field Mr. Borman was engaged in the drug and fur- 
niture business, owning a 
drug store and a furni- 
ture store and undertak- 
ing parlors at Abercrom- 
bie and a drug store at 
Christine, N. D. He en- 
tered the telephone busi- 
ness with a toll line be- 
tween Abercrombie, N. 
D., and Kent, Minn., in 
1900. In 1903 he built 
toll lines to Walcott, Col- 
fax and Galchutt, N. D. 
and in 1904 started a 
farm line and local ex- 
change system at Aber- 
crombie. He has the dis- 
tinction of owning and 
operating the first auto- 
matic telephone exchange 
in North Dokota. Mr. 
Broman now has 443 
subscribers and is gradu- 
ally extending his system each year. He is a member of the 
North Dakota Independent Telephone Association. He is 
president of the North Dakota Funeral Directors’ Association 
and is a member of the Abercrombie Commercial Club. He 
is an M. W. A. and a Mason and Shriner. 

















PAUL J. WEIRICH, general manager of the United Tele- 
phone Co., of Monroe, Wis., was born at Baraboo, Wis., in 
February, 1876. He first gained his telephone experience from 
the contracting end, starting in with Jones & Winter, of Chi- 
cago, in 1899. Later he took a position with the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. in Mil- 
waukee and Racine and 
in 1902 became connected 
with the Monroe Tele- 
phone Co. and the United 
Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters in Monroe, Wis., 
where he has continued 
to the present time. Mr. 
Weirich has_ therefore 
had experience in all de- 
partments of the tele- 
phone business. He has 
taken an active part in 
association work in Wis- 
consin and has been sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Associa- 
tion. He has lent his en- 
ergies to that association 
since its organization 
Mr. Weirich has also at- 
tended the national con- ; 
ventions of the Independent telephone associations and was 
present at the recent annual convention of the National inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, of which organization he was 
elected a director. He is an associate member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 



































How to Make a Market for Home Telephone Secunities 


Two Essential Requisites for Success of Financing Plan—Means by Which the Manager May Dispose of 
Securities — Kinds of Securities Which Meet Most Favor — Paper Presented at 
Convention of Independent Telephone Association of America 


By W. F. 


In writing on this subject, the writer does not assume to 
comment from the standpoint of the broker or banker with 
securities to sell, but rather from the experience in financing 
by the secretary and manager of the local operating company 
of 5,000 subscribers in his own competitive community, and 
regardless of however much the securities of other utilities 
may suffer in comparison to those of the properly managed 
telephone company. 


ESSENTIAL REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS. 


Financing on this plan or theory, rather than with capital 
foreign to the local community, is productive of the two 
essential requisites for success of the enterprise, namely, money 
for development and co-operation of security holders for 
patronage. I have never known of a telephone company but 
what, in some period of its career, either at its inception, at 
the changing of its equipment, at its rebuilding period or at 
the construction of its fireproof telephone building, did not 
offer the opportunity of putting out an issue of securities for 
a specific purpose, which is so essential for selling arguments. 

The small plant of 1,000 patrons, and a 5,000 territory to 
develop, may well organize itself by providing a superintend- 
ent, whose duties performed, will relieve the manager of all 
plant duties except supervision and leave him free to himself 
dispose of his securities in connection with handling the com- 
mercial department of his business. Selling securities in his 
own community and looking after the soliciting and adver- 
tising of the business at the same time, always works out to 
good advantage. 

It is not to be expected, however, that the manager is 
thereafter constantly conducting a financing campaign, be- 
cause there is such a thing as having all the money needed 
at times for development; but he should at all times be con- 
versant with the prospects of his business and ready to take 
another stockholder for a reasonable or small allotment, if 
for nothing else than to gain.a stockholder, as each stock- 
holder makes a telephone solicitor. 

The manager, who is a successful financier and sells his 
own securities, is pretty sure of a long time position as such, 
because in no other way does he gain the confidence of his 
directors and the public in such measure as making himself 
indispensable to the business. Every utility company knows 
how much easier it is to find practical engineers than to find 
men capable of financing and dealing successfully with the 
public. The manager who has financed the business and re- 
mained year after year in such capacity, becomes an asset 
to his company; and it is questionable if the public does not 
eventually consider him, rather than the business itself, the 
stable security for its investment in the telephone company. 
He is considerate of his stockholders on all occasions by mak- 
ing stock transfers without charge, by finding buyers for those 
who need conversion to cash without charge, and in all other 
ways in which they come under obligations to him, be- 
cause one stockholder frequently induces another. 


DENOMINATIONS OF SECURITIES. 


The time for selling stock having arrived, the first ques- 
tion from the investor to answer, “What do you want this 
money for?” has always seemed to me to be the logical opener 
for the financing manager. He should be well prepared to 
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discourse on his specific purpose and the benefits of the par- 
ticular appropriation, with a liberal flow concerning home 
enterprise. 

I prefer straight stock issues, myself, with denominations 
of $100 for common and $50 for preferred, preferably 7 
per cent. cumulative, all voting stock and a liberal redemption 
clause. The whole stock description and redemption clause 
printed in the certificate is right and proper, and engages the 
attention of the buyer. In his own community he is selling 
mostly to people with balances in the savings banks, who are 
looking for a good safe, local place to earn more than three 
per cent on their savings. Their knowledge of stocks being 
limited, a certificate and stock ownership often starts an edu- 
cation along that line and creates a desire for more stock. 

A preferred cumulative 7 per cent. stock at $50 per share 
par value, from experience is a good denomination of which 
to solicit sales from all classes of people. All business men, 
especially of small means, in your town should be solicited 
by the financing manager. This brings him into personal 
contact and acquaintance with desirable subscribers, and a 
day’s work usually nets a few telephone contracts in addition 
to stock sales. 

I, myself, have never been partial to bonding, as the mort- 
gaging has always been distasteful and, once filed, closes the 
opportunity for doing it again in any emergency. The receipt 
of semi-annual dividend checks by mail on July 1st and Janu- 
ary ist is more welcome to the public than the cash from the 
presentation of the bond coupon which now requires an at- 
tached certificate to the government. 

There is no harm in soliciting every business man in the 
community and spreading your stock as much as possible. 
Some 250 or more stockholders to the $100,000 issued is none 
too many, and the nearer you approach the mutual idea in 
numbers, the stronger will be your support, not forgetting 
that always after, you will have the same people bringing their 
money unsolicited for investment in your business, when they 
have another $50, or $100, instead of taking it to the savings 
bank. 

I think there is one great mistake in the financing business 
that many companies are apt to make. I refer to the passing 
of dividends and using of the earnings for extensions. The 
stockholders are entitled to their dividends. It is all right 
to use earnings for extensions, but the dividends should first 
be paid, as I believe a continuous dividend payer can almost 
always sell securities when needed. For every dollar you 
increase your plant, you should be entitled to issue stock 
against it, if necessary to pay those dividends. And so long 
as you pay, you will have a satisfied list of stockholders who 
do not even attend meetings. But pass a dividend and you 
will have a full meeting without any effort. 

The utility commissions of several states now have control 
of the issuance of securities against plants to prevent the 
issuance of watered stock, but any manager who does the 
financing for his own company, knows the value of a true 
balance sheet and is not likely to present a statement to a 
prospective investor that he cannot promptly and conscientiously 
justify. 

For several years I have had printed in the newspapers at 
the close of our year, a statement of our balance sheet and 
the income and profit and loss for the year and have traced 
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direct stock sales to the insertions. I can see no objection 
to legitimate publicity of finances of a properly conducted 
plant, and it certainly sells stock in the enterprise. 

The making of a market for home securities is so con- 
sistently and essentially dependent on the manager, who has 
his position at heart, that to me it is hard to discuss the 
topic without in part defining the principal duty of the man- 
ager; and any manager not taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunity is, to me, losing out in his efforts to promote his busi- 
ness. 

METHODS OF SELLING SECURITIES. 

There is nothing impossible in asking a citizen to view your 
statement, and the most fascinating work is to follow up the 
point he questions you about, not only on your first visit, but 
subsequently. If you meet with refusal at first, ask him to 
think it over and you will call again. Certainly the telephone 
manager is entitled to the courtesy of interviews in his own 
town. 

I have found that there are many cliques or societies of 
men, possibly card players, in each town, and one interested 
member in his club can induce several sales for you. If the 
interested member happens to be a printer, or a bookbinder, 
or a local dealer in supplies you need, increase your orders 
to him because he is a mutual help to you and you should 
work for each others mutual interests. 

The manager comes in contact with more people than any 
other employe of the company; and if he never loses any op- 
portunity to tell a subscriber that any subscriber to his com- 
pany is entitled to buy stock in his company that pays 7 per 
cent.; he is bound to attract marry who would not otherwise 
know of it. 

By standing for a patronage of home industry and practic- 
ing it by making all the purchases at home he can, the man- 
ager will get a standing which in the local commercial club, 
of which he should be a member, will put many under obliga- 
tions to assist him. 

I have never considered that the manager should antagonize 
his directors by demanding the usual 1 to 5 per cent. commis- 
sion on stock sales in addition to his salary, because it is a 
part of his duties. Being successful, he will probably be re- 
warded a salary, by the directors, equal to all the business 
will stand. 

A cultivation of the secretary of a building and loan asso- 
ciation will open up a way to learn the names of paid up 
stock which the loan company is about to pay, or a friendly 
banker will induce his savings depositors, looking for a higher 
rate of interest, to call on the telephone company. I believe 
it possible very frequently for the telephone company to be- 
come the local industrial enterprise of the town, in which 
the smaller investing public will largely place their surplus 
in large numbers. 

If this paper appears to digress from the subject and to 
describe the duties of a manager, I have only to say that 
personal solicitation is necessary in placing home securities, 
and I know of no individual better equipped with knowledge 
of his own business for soliciting purposes than the manager 
himself. It certainly gives him a standing in the community 
that justifies his position in fact as well as in title. 

Convention of Illinois Independent Association. 

The annual convention of the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at Hotel Leland, Spring- 
field, Ill, on February 17, 18 and 19. It was deemed advis- 
able by the executive committee to hold a three days’ 
convention in order that more of the important features 
of Independent telephony might be discussed, and that 
some instruction and information might be given-on sub- 
jects that are of vital interest to the telephone industry. 
The first day, Tuesday, February 17, will be devoted large- 
ly to instructions on operating, construction and mainte- 
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nance. W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, will have charge of the 
school for operators, and A. L. Staderman, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., will have charge of the discussion pertaining to con- 
struction and maintenance. Mr. Staderman is considered 
one of the best, most efficient and practicable engineers 
engaged in the telephone business. He will make this an 
instructive and valuable conference. 

Frank L. Eldridge, of Chicago, manager of the Service 
Association, will also address the convention, on Tuesday, 
along lines with which he is familiar, and impart informa- 
tion that will be instructive and valuable to all. 


Secretary B. F. Baker, of LeRoy, IIl., urges telephone 
men to not only attend the first day’s convention them- 
selves, but to bring as many of their operators as possible, 
and also the wire chief and line man. The operators will 
receive valuable information from Mr. Vivian, who is well 
qualified to give instructions, and needs no introduction 
to Illinois Independent telephone men. The wire chief’s 
conference, led by Staderman, will be an opportunity for 
line men and managers to receive information of great and 
lasting value. 

The other two days of the convention will be devoted to 
the discussion of topics of vital interest to all, and ad- 
dresses will be made by men of prominence, and who are 
familar with their subjects. On Wednesday, February 18, 
Hon. Richard Yates, of Springfield, will give a talk as a 
member of the utility commission. Governor Dunne and 
the entire utility commission have accepted an invita- 
tion to be the guests of the association at a banquet on 
Wednesday evening. 

More than 20 Independent manufacturers and jobbers 
have signified their intention to co-operate and make a 
display of their products, and the entire third floor of the 
Leland Hotel has been reserved for this purpose. In re- 
gard to attendance Secretary Baker says: 

“The Illinois Independent telephone men are alive to 
their interests, and active in promoting our position and 
industry, and we especially at this time wish to impress 
the utility commission with the size, importance and neces- 
sity for Independent telephony, and this will be an oppor- 
tune time to make this impression. Begin to make ar- 
rangements now to attend this convention, and bring as 
many of your operating force, linemen and members of 
your company as possible. If you are not a member of 
our state association, send in your application now, or be- 
come a member at the convention. There is a great future 


ahead of us if we can only get individual efforts organ- 
ized and work for a common interest. A list of vital ques- 


tions important to our business will be discussed and 
answered on the floor of the convention by a prominent 
attorney. If you have any questions you wish to discuss 
or have answered, send them to the secretary before Feb- 
ruary 10, and they will be answered at the convention. “In 
union there is strength.” Let us have both. The 1914 con- 
vention will be the most important ever held by the Illinois 
Independents, and you can greatly add to its importance 
by your co-operation and attendance.” 





Overhead Wire Elimination in Cleveland. 

At a recent meeting before the council committee on 
telegraph and telephones of the Cleveland City Council, 
C. Y. McVey, general manager of the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Co., declared the company would test in the court Cleve- 
land’s power to require the elimination of 14 miles of over- 
head wiring each year if this was insisted upon. Mr. McVey 
and other representatives of public utility companies, de- 
clared that the cost of placing this number of miles of 
wire underground each year, was prohibitive. Utility com- 
panies expressed a willingness to accept a five mile mini- 
mum. Present ordinances require three miles. 















The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 


and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery, Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“I guess we have almost overdone ourselves, Frank,” said 
Mr. Barrows one morning. “The bad weather we have had 
may have had something to do with it, but the load at times 
is too heavy for one operator.” 

“I think you said at the beginning that if the people didn’t 
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Fig. 51. Wiring of Ring Off Drops. 


use the telephones, we couldn’t expect to make the plant pay,” 
Frank replied. 

“T guess that is about what I said, but the traffic has in- 
creased faster than I anticipated, and now we are not in shape 
to handle it.” 

“Traffic! What’s that already? 
Germany. 

“Traffic is the word we use to signify the number of calls 
made, or the amount of service we manufacture and deliver. 
It is the delivery end of the work that we are falling down 
on,” answered Mr. Barrows. 

“T thought bunching the drops was going to clear things 
up?” questioned Frank. 

“It has helped some, but not enough. We must not spoil 
a good beginning by letting it get ahead of us. For the pres- 
ent, I have arranged for Miss DeLand to come in and help 
Miss Dietz during the busy hours. During the last few days 
I find, by actual count, the load has been between 85 and 90 
calls for the busy hour. Working under present conditions, 
Miss Dietz can handle about 65, giving each the proper atten- 
tion. I wish you and Germany would test the cords in posi- 
tion No. 2 and pay careful attention to the clearing out drops. 
Then go over the position Miss Dietz is using. There are 
two drops out of order, I’m sure.” 

“One of us had better go out to an instrument and call in, 
then we can test each cord on the ring off,” suggested 
Frank, in reply to these instructions. 

“That will not be necessary,” Mr. Barrows advised. “All 
you will need is your test set. The drops are cut in like this 
(Fig. 51). You can put your test clips across from one cord 
of two pairs and adjust the drops so they will fall at the first 
impulse of the generator.” 

“Will both drops fall?” Frank inquired. 

“Yes, they probably will, but I would go at it this way. 
Attach one clip to the first pair of cords and ring through 
each of the other cords without disconnecting from the first 
pair. You had also better change the batteries in the tele- 
phone circuit.” 

“I think they have been taken out entirely, as we haven't 
used that position lately. I don’t know whether I can find 
the wires or not.” ; 

“Then you will have to test for them. This,is the circuit 
(Fig. 52), I think.” 

“Frank,” the operator called. “No. 127 says I rang her 
in the ear. I’ve had two or three people complain of that, 
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I ain’t seen him,” spoke up 


after I have rung their parties.” 
Frank looked puzzled, but made no reply. 
however, went over to the board and inquired. 


Mr. Barrows, 
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“Do you know which pair of cords you were using when 
that happened?” 

“No sir, not exactly, but it was at this end of the posi- 
tion, as I have to use those cords to reach the jacks in that 
panel.” 

“Well, Frank, test each answering cord by plugging in on 
the telephone by the desk, and ringing in the regular way,” 
instructed Mr. Barrows. 

Frank did as directed and found he could ring with the 
answering cord of pair No. 5. 

“T guess the whole shop is going to the bow-wows. 
saw anything like that, already,” said Germany. 
look for him, Frank?” 

“T never had a case like it before,” replied Frank in a 
doubtful tone. 

“Tt isn’t a very hard case, boys,” said Mr. Barrows, reas- 
suringly. “Perhaps there are others like it in the board. If 
you will look at the circuit, you will readily discover that the 
trouble is very likely in the inside key contacts. You see 
they are supposed to open when the key is in the ringing posi- 
tion.: This is done for the very purpose of cutting off the 
answering cord. The inside contacts should break before the 
generator contacts .close.” 

“Why do they use so many contacts? Doesn’t that in- 
crease the chance for trouble?” Frank inquired, as he opened 
the keyshelf and began examining the key in trouble. 

“You will notice that the other four contacts in use are 
‘make’ contacts,” responded Mr. Barrows. “On them the 
trouble would be in not making contact. Where two are 
connected, as we might say, in series, we reduce the chance 
for trouble by half.” 

“T see. I guess that spring won’t make us any more 
trouble,” said Frank, having bent the. spring ,with his pliers. 

“Let me see how the keys act in operation,” said Mr. Bar- 
rows, exchanging places with Frank. “There is not light 
enough here to see what you have done. There is a flash 
light in the left top drawer of the desk. We can use it very 
handily here. Now look at the key and see how it stands 
normally.” 

“One inside contact doesn’t touch at all. 
the other doesn’t open,” announced Frank. 

“That is correct. It doesn’t pay to work on such apparatus 
without proper light. You saw your trouble all right, but 
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Fig. 52. Cord Circuit of the Craneville Board. 














when you put your pliers in there, your hand cut off the 
light, and you got hold of the wrong spring.” 
“T’ll fix both springs, now that I can see what I’m doing.” 
“All right. Then look over each key and see if it works 
properly. Pliers are not just the thing for the job, but we 
will have to use them until we can get a tool made for the 
purpose.” Oy % 
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“Do they make tools for such work?” asked Frank. 

“Oh yes, in several patterns,” answered Mr. Barrows. 
“Some are like this.” (Fig. 53.) 

“There is one like the first one upstairs in the bench drawer. 
I never knew what it was for,” said Frank. 

“Well,” responded Mr. Barrows, “you’d better get it be- 
fore adjusting any more keys. When you get the position 
ready, I’ll have Miss DeLand come in and help with the 
operating.” 

“Here’s another pair of cords that ring both ways but the 
key seems to be all right,” said Germany, as the work of 
testing continued. 

“We'll have to look somewhere else for the trouble then,” 
replied Frank. 

“There isn’t any other place it can be, except where the 
cords fasten to the board,” Germany responded, “and I don’t 
see him there.” 

“But I do,” said Frank. “It is the one of the cords on which 
the tip has been pulled off, and the tinsel is under the screw 
head. There are a couple of strands reaching over against 
the other washer. 

“Fine pickings, that!” exclaimed Germany. 
another kind. I get nothing when the key is tipped over to 
here, and yet get it in the ear when you ring.” 

“That is probably all in the key. You will find some of 
the contacts that do not break as they should,” said Mr. Bar- 
rows. 

“T’ll get that ‘doo-dad’ to twist the keys with,” said Ger- 
many. ; 4 
“Here’s one key that is an accommodating fellow. He stays 
any way you put him,” Germany commented as Frank ad- 
justed the springs of the other key. 

“It needs a little oil, I guess,” said Frank. 

“No. I wouldn’t advise using oil on key plungers,” broke 
in Mr. Barrows. “These plungers are made of hard rubber, 
and oil has a bad effect on rubber; besides it holds the dirt. 
Take that plunger out and we will examine it.” 

“You see, it is worn slightly. I thought this position had 
not been used,” said the proprietor. 

“Oh, it was used until it got so on the bum we had to give 
it up. You'll have to scrape that plunger to get the dirt off,” 
Frank replied. , ; 

“No, that will not do,” objected Mr. Barrows. “Scraping 
will both mar the surface of the rubber, which is now smooth, 
and also alter the form of the plunger which is round now, 
except for the two worn places. Now to remove the dirt, a 
dry cloth or even your thumb and finger, slightly saturated 


“Now here is 




















Fig. 53. Types of Tools Used for Key Adjusting. 
with vaseline, or soap, may be used. Wipe thoroughly, how- 
ever, and remove all the soap or vaseline from the rubber.” 

“What about the worn places?” Frank inquired. 

“Reverse the plunger when you replace it. That will doubt- 
less bring the springs in contact with an unworn place. In 
a majority of cases, a plunger can be satisfactorily cleaned 
by rubbing against the palm of your hand. The surfaces 
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should be kept smooth and dry, to prevent dirt from collect- 
ing and the springs from becoming corroded.” 

in the course of an hour, the position was in working or- 
der. Miss Dietz moved into it, while Frank adjusted several 
of the keys in the position she had been using. In the mean- 
time, Germany had ransacked the storeroom for an extra re- 

















Fig. 54. Diagram to Illustrate Effect of Dirt On Diaphragm. 
ceiver for Miss DeLand’s use, one having been broken since 
the day that the two girls operated the board together. He 
was finally successful in his search, and as Miss DeLand was 
waiting to begin work when he returned, the instrument was 
placed in service with only a careless inspection. 

Kittie answered a few calls and then exclaimed: “Say, 
Frank! ‘Where did that Dutchman find this receiver? It 
sounds like it was full of bugs. It cuts out like it was chok- 
ing to death.” 

“T don’t see anything wrong with it,” said Frank, removing 
the cap and examining the connections. “Will you look at 
it, Mr. Barrows?” 

“For one thing,’ said Mr. Barrows, “the diaphragm is bent. 


‘You'd better put on a new one.” 


“We haven’t any which will fit that kind of a receiver.” 

“Perhaps we can make this answer by reversing it, until we 
can get some new ones.” 

“What difference does reversing it make?” asked Frank. 

“You see one side of the diaphragm only is varnished, while 
the other side is enameled as well. The varnished side is 
supposed to be placed facing the magnet. The way this is 
bent, brings it too close to the case and it has a tendency to 
‘freeze.’ Dust on the magnets causes trouble quite similar 
to a cut off. The dust bridges part of the small air gap be- 
tween the magnet and diaphragm, and interrupts the vibra- 
tion before the diaphragm has reached the full extent of its 
inward sweep toward the magnet.” 

“We more often find dirt on the outside of the diaphragm. 
Some folks hang the receivers up backwards, already,” said 
Germany. 

“They get that habit from hearing Germany talk,” Frank 
commented. 

“Maybe I talk left-handed, but I can work left-handed bet- 
ter than you can,’ Germany retorted, as Frank awkwardly 
attempted to replace a receiver cap with his left hand. 

“I guess he caught you that time, Frank,” said Mr. Bar- 
rows. “What yeu are trying to do is a difficult trick for a 
man who is naturally left-handed. Dirt between the cap and 
diaphragm causes the same trouble by preventing the dia- 
phragm from completing its full vibration outward. It is. 
however, liable to be reported as ‘can’t hear,’ until enough 
dirt collects to affect the action of the center of the dia- 
phragm.” 

“It is like this (Fig. 54). You see, in its natural position, 
the diaphragm is slightly dished towards the magnet, because 
of the magnetic pull. When the receiver is taken from the 
hook. the dirt falls toward the downward edge and, as the 
vibration continues, works farther and farther until it bends.” 

“If the above is large enough to bind near the inner edge 
of the cap, say, here (X), the effect is noticeable at once. 
When it binds well toward the outer edge, there is still a 
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considerable part of the diaphragm left to vibrate, though the 
vibrations will not be sufficient to give the proper loudness 
to the tone.” 

“How is it now, Kitty?” asked Frank. 

“That’s better,” replied the additional operator. 

“All your imagination, I guess,’ responded Frank. “Now, 
don’t start bothering me with your troubles. Tell them to 
the bank clerk.” 

“Maybe you'd like to run down and tell them for me?” 

“I’d go already, Frank. You might get the box of candy 
to take by the job with us,” suggested Germany. 

“Here’s a woman who says her bell doesn’t ring.” 

“Grab a yellow ticket, mark a big B on it and we'll do the 
rest,” instructed Frank, “or maybe you'd better have Nellie 
show you how.” 

“Maybe you better take a notion to get busy yourself,” re- 
sponded Kitty with a small degree of annoyance. 

“Oh, I know somebody that bells will have to ring for pretty 
soon, or there won’t be any living in the same house with 
her,” retorted Frank, having succeeded in rousing her temper. 
“T guess we have found about all the trouble there is in one 
position,” he continued, turning to Mr. Barrows. 

“Hardly that. We haven’t given it a real thorough inspec- 
tion. But we will let it pass the way it is. When we get a 
little more time, we will get out an outline for office equip- 
ment inspection, but probably not until we get a new switch- 
board. However, tomorrow morning I wish you would go 
over the keys in the other position we are using, also take 
enough full length cords out of the end position to replace 
those that have been cut back so that they cannot be used 
in all the jacks.” 

“Very well,” said Frank. “Got everything, Germany ?” 

“Maybe I look like a push cart, or a horse and wagon 
already, but I ain’t yet.” 

“You’ve got about 20 pounds of stuff there.” 

“Maybe only 15. You can bring a 100 already. I won't 
kick a word,” and Germany went on his way with his burden. 

“Good-bye, girls. Be a good girl, Kitty, and don’t mess 
things all up,” said Frank, following Germany almost empty 
handed. (To be continued.) 





Annual Report of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The annual report made by the officers of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to the stockholders at their yearly 
meeting on January 20, while showing that substantial progress 
had been made and that revenues had increased, indicated that 
the corporation had earned about $100,000 less than the sum 
which it is declared should be set aside in the depreciation 
fund. It was stated that this latter condition was due, in part, 
to the fact that the increased rates on the Lincoln exchange 
had been in effect but a few months of the period covered by 
the report, and that other increases authorized had not gone 
into effect. There are also pending several requests for in- 
creased rates. One of these, involving Johnson county rates, 
has been before the commission for 18 months, and the York 
county case for over a year. The opinion was expressed that 
with the normal increase in business and the new rate condi- 
tions the revenue would be sufficient during the current year 
to take care of this depreciation reserve. 

At the meeting of the stockholders the acts of the officers 
for the past year were ratified and a vote of confidence in 
them was given. President Woods told the stockholders that 
the recent agreement of the Bell company with the attorney 
general of the United States would probably prevent the Bell 
from making good on its guaranty to take over any Lincoln 
stock from dissatisfied holders, if it could legally be done, 
and on motion the matter was referred to the board of direc- 
tors. None of the stockholders present made any proffer of 
his holdings. 

The company now operates 92 exchanges in the South Platte 
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territory, having acquired nine during the year. The figures 
showed an increase in gross revenues from $863,549 in 1912 
to $1,039,514 in 1913. Operating expenses increased from 
$556,994 to $683,520; net earnings from $323,111 to $440,718: 
interests from $45,738 to $57,374, and dividends from $233,363 
to $281,428. The balance remaining to be transferred to the 
depreciation increased from $44,009 to $101,915. A part of the 
increases in revenues and expenses arose from the taking 
over of new exchanges, aggregating 2,750 telephones. 

The reports showed that operations during the past year, 
due to the conditions following consolidations and reconstruc- 
tions, were more expensive than under less turbulent condi- 
tions, and the expectation is that 1914 operating expenses will 
be slightly reduced. The company has in service 42,568 tele- 
phones, a loss during the year. This loss was due to con- 
solidation of exchanges and the elimination of duplicates, to 
rate increases and also to the retrenchments following short 
crops in the company’s territory. A complete history of the 
work done during the year was submitted, including the con- 
solidations effected and exchanges rebuilt. The report said: 

“We now enjoy more cordial relations with the public than 
at any time since the merger two years ago. Our pleasant 
relations are due to a restoration of confidence in the company 
following fair dealings, good service, an active commercial de- 
partment and the effect of time on the prejudices thrust on the 
public mind during the session of the legislature and the rail- 
way commission hearing last winter and spring. Our service 
throughout the territory is very good. Complaints are sel- 
dom heard. 

“During the past two years we have refiled 36 formal ap- 
plications with the statg railway commission. We have re- 
ceived orders from the commission on 34, leaving two un- 
answered. Of these petitions four have given us authority to 
consolidate exchanges, seven to discontinue toll stations and 
exchanges, sixty to decrease toll rates, three to increase toll 
rates, three to make minor changes in local rate, six to add new 
classes of service at satisfactory rates, and two to curtail 
added exchange service. Rate readjustments have been made 
at 18 points, seven only of which have been handled through 
action by the commission, the others being by ‘solicitation of 
subscribers from one schedule to another.” 

Appended to the report was a table which showed that the 
average annual revenue per telephone of the Lincoln company 
from exchanges is $25.50, as compared with an average reve- 
nue for the Nebraska Bell company of $33.04 for all Bell 
companies of $40.14, the Home of Kansas City of $36.50 and 
for the Kinloch of St. Louis of $36.20. The expense for op- 
eration, taxes, maintenance and depreciation of the companies 
is: Lincoln, $19.86; Nebraska Bell, $24.64; all Bell companies, 
$30.85; Kansas City, $23.45; St. Louis, $21.83. These left net 
earnings, from which interest and dividends are paid: Lincoln, 
$5.66 per phone per year; Nebraska Bell, $8.40; all Bell com- 
panies, $9.29; Kansas City, $13.05; St. Louis, $14.37. 

The following board of directors was elected at the stock- 
holders’ meeting: Frank H. Woods, C. J. Bills, S. H. Burnham, 
Joseph Grainger, S. D. Mayer, Commodore N. Beaver of 
York; George J. Woods, Mark W. Woods, Charles Stuart and 
Christopher Klem, Beaver Crossing. Mr. Klem is the only 
new member, taking the place of George Ligett, a former 
resident of Utica, who has removed to California. 

Following the stockholders’ meeting, the board re-elected the 
following officers: President, Frank H. Woods; vice-president, 
S. H. Burnham; treasurer, C. J. Bills; secretary, S. W. Eddy. 





An Advertising Idea. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Tell City, 
Ind., is advertising the telephone and good roads as going 
hand in hand, the argument being that thé telephone has 
made the farmer unwilling to endure or accept the isola- 
tion entailed by poor roads. . 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Havig Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearmg Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Central Union Illinois Receivers Agreed Upon. 

David R. Forgan of the National City bank, Chicago; 
Frank S. Fowle, telephone expert, of New York; and Ed- 
gar S. Bloom, vice-president of the Bell system in St. 
Louis, have been agreed upon as receivers by counsel for 
both sides in the suit brought against the Central Union 
Telephone Co. by minority stockholders. John J. Herrick 
was chosen as counsel for the receivers. 

The receivership will be continued throughout the hear- 
ing before Judge Dever at Chicago, which seeks to have 
an accounting made of the properties of the Central Union 
company in Illinois, and a reckoning as to relations with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. While not will- 
ing to incorporate the idea in the order, the court expressed 
the opinion that the sole purpose of the receivership was 
to continue the property of the company in its present 
condition during the suit, and therefore neither the re- 
ceivers nor their counsel would be interested in the pend- 
ing litigation. 

In commenting on the matter, Stephen A. Foster, of 
counsel for the complainants, said that similar proceedings 
would be begun immediately in Indiana and Ohio in an 
effort to have the same men appointed receivers for Cen- 
tral Union interests in those states. 





New York Telephone Co. Reports Earnings. 

The Public Service Commission of New York on January 
22 gave out a report which it received from the New York 
Telephone Co. under the commission’s order in the New York 
City rate case requiring the company to file statements show- 
ing receipts and expenses in connection with its operations in 
New York City. The report shows the income of the com- 
pany to have been as follows: 

1913 
$28,056,423 

14,335,453 

13,720,969 


1912 
$26,162,281 
12,983,421 
13,178,660 


Telephone operating revenue 
Operating expenses 
Net telephone revenue 


From the net revenue are deducted uncollectable operating 
revenue and taxes assignable to operations, leaving a balance 
of $11,612,599 in 1912 and $11,873,434 in 1913. This is in- 
creased by non-operating revenue to $11,730,974 in 1912 and 
to $12,015,606 in 1913. Other deductions made reduce the net 
revenues to $10,603,251 in 1912 and $10,635,272 in 1913. 

The following figures, showing deductions from gross re- 
turns and other items, are given by the company: 

Rent reductions for lease of telephone plant, $16,500; rent 
deductions for telephone offices, $73,778; rent deductions for 
conduit, poles, etc., $1,246,821; miscellaneous rent deductions, 
$14,721; amortization of landed capital, $28,359; miscellaneous 
deductions from income, $153, making a total deduction from 
income of $1,380,334. 

The operating revenues are shown to be: Exchange service 
revenues, $24,311,390; toll service revenues, $4,954,101; miscel- 
laneous operating expenses, $88,897, making a total of $29,354,- 
388. From this the company makes a license revenue reduc- 
tion of $1,297,965. 

The operating expenses consisted of maintenance, $6,298,908 ; 
traffic, $4,657,858; commercial, $2,616,126; general and miscel- 
laneous, $762,559. 

Following publication of the contents of the New York 
Telephone Co.’s report, a criticism of the report was made 
by M. H. Winkler, an attorney of New York who was one 
of the complainants on whose petition the question of rate 


revision in greater New York was taken up by the commission. 
Mr. Winkler issued a staternent which was in part as fol- 
lows: 


The operating revenue for 1913 is stated to have been 
$28,056,423; for 1912, $26,162,281, an increase in one year of 
$1,894,142. 

The operating expenses increased during the same period 
$1,552,033, although the number of stations only increased 10 
per cent., there being in use in the city December 31, 1912, 
483,298 telephones, and on December 31, 1913, approximately 
524,000 telephones. A large percentage of this increase repre- 
sented extension telephones, which of course were placed with- 
out a large increase in capital invested or in expense of opera- 
tion. 

The net income in telephone revenue for the year increased 
$542,309, while the net income from all sources is said to have 
increased only $32,020. 

During 1912, the New York Telephone Co. paid to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. rental for use of equip- 
ment (receiver, transmitter, induction coil and sundry minor 
services), $1,179,901. In 1913 it paid $1,297,965. These pay- 
ments represent 4%4 per cent. of gross revenue during each 
year. It has been repeatedly held that the rental of 4%4 per 
cent per annum exacted by the parent company from the 
local company for use of equipment is grossly excessive and 
often in excess of the total cost of such equipment. 

The deductions for depreciation of plant and equipment, 
produce startling results. In 1912 there was charged for de- 
preciation of plant and equipment $3,018,423. In 1913, $3,373,267 
or $6,391,690 in two years, the equivalent of more than 10 
per cent of total plant and equipment investment. 


Mr. Winkler’s analysis of the statement of the telephone 
company. indicated that the company’s net earnings had been 
made less than they should be by between $2,500,000 and 
$4,000,000 a year. He did not charge any attempt to deceive 
the public, explaining that this condition exists as a result 
of writing off too much for depreciation and paying too high 
rents for conduits and equipment. 

The deductions from net income which Mr. Winkler be- 
lieves excessive, and in some cases reflecting too great liber- 
ality on the part of the company are as follows: 


Deducted for depreciation on equipment for 1912 
and 1913 

Deducted for employees 

Deducted in 1912 as rent for conduits, poles, etc.... 

Payment to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as rent for equipment for 1912 and 1913 2,477,866 


$ 6,391,690 
2,000,000 
1,014,088 


$11,883,664 


Total for two years 





Decision As To Rate Advance in Utica. 

In an action brought by Philip E. Lewis and others, of 
Utica, N. Y., to restrain the New York Telephone Co., which 
acquired the property of the Utica Home Telephone Co., from 
collecting from the latter company’s subscribers, rates higher 
than stipulated in the Home Company franchise, Justice An- 
drews of Syracuse reluctantly holds that the petition for in- 
junction must be denied. 

The franchise of the Home company was given in considera- 
tion of certain rates being maintained, with provision for 
forfeiture of the franchise if the company failed to operate 
its plant for 90 days. The Home company sold all its physical 
property to the New York Telephone Co. but not its franchise. 
Justice Andrews holds that the New York company is not re- 
stricted, therefore, by the terms of the Home company fran- 
chise but may use the physical property it has purchased and 
charge any rate which it has itself the legal right to impose 
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January 31, 1914. 


Kansas Mutual Companies Must Pay Franchise Tax. 

John S. Dawson, attorney general of Kansas, has made 
a ruling in which he decides that mutual telephone com- 
panies must pay the Kansas corporation franchise tax. The 
ruling was given in response to an application for in- 
formation by Charles S. Session, secretary of state. Some 
of the mutual companies refused to be governed by the 
franchise tax law on the ground that they did not conduct 
a business for profit, since they made no regular charges, 
each subscriber paying a proportion of the expense of the 
service. 

“If a telephone company conducts a business for pay, 
it is liable for the annual corporation fee,” wrote the at- 
torney general. “It is doing business under a statute for 
pay if it exacts charges for service, whether those charges 
are the usual and ordinary charges exacted by commercial 
telephone companies or lower charges on account of con- 
tributions made on the capital stock or any other lawful 
consideration. 

When the bill was passed by the legislature there was 
some effort made to exempt the mutual companies, but it 
failed as it was maintained that the mutual companies 
were actually making a profit for the subscribers in that 
the subscribers got their service cheaper by being stock- 
holders. 

The fee will be but $10 and this, it is declared, ought 
to be regarded as rather cheap insurance for the subscrib- 
ers against liability for damages since in the case of a 
damage suit against a mutual company, the members are 
individually liable on a pro rata basis, while as a cor- 
poration they are not. 





Pioneer Must Increase Bond to Cover Excess Charges. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has required an 
increase from $15,000 to $17,000 in the supersedeas bond 
given by the Pioneer (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
to cover any possible excess charges in Oklahoma City pend- 
ing the commission’s final action on the petition for ap- 
proval of the rates which are now being charged. The 
company gave a bond of $15,000 in January, 1913, but 
according to the most recent figures in the hands of the 
commission, this is not sufficient to cover the excess. The 
company is required to give a bond of $17,000 for each year 
until the commission passes finally on the question of rates 
for telephone service. 

This bond is entirely aside from the question of a re- 
fund for the period from June 1, 1909, to December 31, 
1912, ordered by the commission, and in which its action 
was recently affirmed by the state supreme court. 





Rate Hearing at Stromsburg, Neb. 

The Nebraska Railway Commission recently completed a 
two days’ hearing at Stromsburg relative to an increase in 
rates for business service by the Polk County Telephone Co. 
Commissioners Clark and Taylor conducted the hearing and 
about 400 pages of testimony were taken. 

The company’s plea for increased rates was based on the 
necessity of additional funds with which to place its plant in 
good serviceable condition, its estimate of the amount nec- 
essary being $10,000. ‘The business men of the three towns 
in the county affected by the raise maintained that the divi- 
dends paid by the company in excess of 8 per cent. per an- 
num, would have provided this amount, and that the com- 
mission should require an accounting of the excess dividends 
for that purpose. Dividends of from 13 to 28 per cent. were 
declared to have been paid during the early history of the 
company. 

The cost of reproducing the property new was placed by 
Valuation Expert Cates at $106,000. Prices of material had 
advanced but five per cent. between the time of construction 
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and valuation, and labor prices 20 per cent. The present 
value of the property was placed by the valuation expert at 
$74,000. 

The average annual depreciation of the property was 
shown to be 6.4 per cent. during the ten years of its existence. 
This depreciation was shown to have been partially covered 
by the amount spent for maintenance of the plant, the deficit 
being in the neighborhood of $8,000. 

The company was shown to have declared and paid an av- 
erage annual dividend of 10.8 per cent. during its entire his- 
tory, amounting in the aggregate to over $50,000. 

The hearing is to be concluded before the commission in 
Lincoln on the briefs of opposing counsel, and a decision is 
expected in about three months. 





Petition for Reduced Rates in Louisiana. 

A dispatch from Abbeville, La., states that a petition is 
being circulated there asking the Louisiana Railroad Com- 
mission that the telephone rates of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. throughout Louisiana be reduced 
to the rates in force in 1906, and that night service be 
put on at a reduced rate to conform to the night letter 
system of the Western Union Telegraph Co. The peti- 
tion is being signed freely. 





Reduction in Discounts Raises Law Points. 

A nice question in law has been raised in South Bend, Ind., 
where the Bell telephone company has announced a reduction 
in discounts as a result of the number of subscribers run- 
ning over 5,000. There is a clause in the company’s contract 
under which telephones were installed in South Bend which 
provides for an increase in rate after 5,000 telephones have 
been installed. The reduction in discounts amounts to an 
increase in rates, and the utilities law says rates cannot he 
increased except on petition to the commission. The Bell 
company holds the reduction in discounts is not an increase 
in rates, but action under an express contract and therefore 
within the purview of the section of the law requiring ap- 
proval of the commission. 





Cumberland Offers Settlement in Louisville. 

Following closely upon a “declaration of war” against the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. by Mayor Busche- 
meyer of Louisville, Ky., and the passage of an ordinance by 
the lower board of the general council, giving the Louisville 
Home Telephone Co. the right to install party lines, a com- 
promise proposal was made to the mayor by the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. which probably will be accepted 
by the city and will end the long fight between the city and 
the citizens on one side and the telephone company on the 
other. 

The telephone company proposes to return to the subscrib- 
ers $137,000, said to have been charged in excess of rates 
prescribed by the city. It concedes to the city the right to 
regulate telephone rates. 

The rate for single business lines is to be reduced from 
$7.50 to $6 per month. This is 50 cents more than that pro- 
vided in the so-called Grinstead ordinance, but $1.50 less than 
the rate now in force. The business party line service is to 
be raised from the ordinance rate of $4 to $4.25 per month. 
The straight residence line is to cost $3 and the party line 
service $2. 

The “metropolitan service” is to be abolished and free serv- 
ice extended to a number of suburbs. These rates are condi- 
tional upon monthly payment in advance. If bills are not paid 
by the tenth of the month an additional charge of 50 cents 
shall be made. The telephone company further agrees to pay 
all the costs of litigation. 

The compromise proposition of the Cumberland company 
is now in the hands of First Assistant City Attorney Clem- 
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direct stock sales to the insertions. I can see no objection 
to legitimate publicity of finances of a properly conducted 
plant, and it certainly sells stock in the enterprise. 

The making of a market for home securities is so con- 
sistently and essentially dependent on the manager, who has 
his position at heart, that to me it is hard to discuss the 
topic without in part defining the principal duty of the man- 
ager; and any manager not taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunity is, to me, losing out in his efforts to promote his busi- 
ness. 

MetHops OF SELLING SECURITIES. 

There is nothing impossible in asking a citizen to view your 
statement, and the most fascinating work is to follow up the 
point he questions you about, not only on your first visit, but 
subsequently. If you meet with refusal at first, ask him to 
think it over and you will call again. Certainly the telephone 
manager is entitled to the courtesy of interviews in his own 
town. 

I have found that there are many cliques or societies of 
men, possibly card players, in each town, and one interested 
member in his club can induce several sales for you. If the 
interested member happens to be a printer, or a bookbinder, 
or a local dealer in supplies you need, increase your orders 
to him because he is a mutual help to you and you should 
work for each others mutual interests. 

The manager comes in contact with more people than any 
other employe of the company; and if he never loses any op- 
portunity to tell a subscriber that any subscriber to his com- 
pany is entitled to buy stock in his, company that pays 7 per 
cent.; he is bound to attract many who would not otherwise 
know of it. 

By standing for a patronage of home industry and practic- 
ing it by making all the purchases at home he can, the man- 
ager will get a standing which in the local commercial club, 
of which he should be a member, will put many under obliga- 
tions to assist him. 

I have never considered that the manager should antagonize 
his directors by demanding the usual 1 to 5 per cent. commis- 
sion on stock sales in addition to his salary, because it is a 
part of his duties. Being successful, he will probably be re- 
warded a salary, by the directors, equal to all the business 
will stand. 

A cultivation of the secretary of a building and loan asso- 
ciation will open up a way to learn the names of paid up 
stock which the loan company is about to pay, or a friendly 
banker will induce his savings depositors, looking for a higher 
rate of.interest, to call on the telephone company. I believe 
it possible very frequently for the telephone company to be- 
come the local industrial enterprise of the town, in which 
the smaller investing public will largely place their surplus 
in large numbers. 

If this paper appears to digress from the subject and to 
describe the duties of a manager, I have only to say that 
personal solicitation is necessary in placing home securities, 
and I know of no individual better equipped with knowledge 
of his own business for soliciting purposes than the manager 
himself. It certainly gives him a standing in the community 
that justifies his position in fact as well as in title. 





Convention of Illinois Independent Association. 

The annual convention of the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at Hotel Leland, Spring- 
field, Ill, on February 17, 18 and 19. It was deemed advis- 
able by the executive committee to hold a three days’ 
convention in order that more of the important features 
of Independent telephony might be discussed, and that 
some instruction and information might be given on sub- 
jects that are of-vital interest to the telephone industry. 
The first day, Tuesday, February 17, will be devoted large- 
ly to instructions on operating, construction and mainte- 
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nance. W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, will have charge of the 
school for operators, and A. L. Staderman, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., will have charge of the discussion pertaining to con- 
struction and maintenance. Mr. Staderman is considered 
one of the best, most efficient and practicable engineers 
engaged in the telephone business. He will make this an 
instructive and valuable conference. 

Frank L. Eldridge, of Chicago, manager of the Service 
Association, will also address the convention, on Tuesday, 
along lines with which he is familiar, and impart informa- 
tion that will be instructive and valuable to all. 

Secretary B. F. Baker, of LeRoy, IIll., urges telephone 
men to not only attend the first day’s convention them- 
selves, but to bring as many of their operators as possible, 
and also the wire chief and line man. The operators will 
receive valuable information from Mr. Vivian, who is well 
qualified to give instructions, and needs no introduction 
to Illinois Independent telephone men. The wire chief’s 
conference, led by Staderman, will be an opportunity for 
line men and managers to receive information of great and 
lasting value. 

The other two days of the convention will be devoted to 
the discussion of topics of vital interest to all, and ad- 
dresses will be made by men of prominence, and who are 
familar with their subjects. On Wednesday, February 18, 
Hon. Richard Yates, of Springfield, will give a talk as a 
member of the utility commission. Governor Dunne and 
the entire utility commission have accepted an invita- 
tion to be the guests of the association at a banquet on 
Wednesday evening. 

More than 20 Independent manufacturers and jobbers 
have signified their intention to co-operate and make a 
display of their products, and the entire third floor of the 
Leland Hotel has been reserved for this purpose. In re- 
gard to attendance Secretary Baker says: 

“The Illinois Independent telephone men are alive to 
their interests, and active in promoting our position and 
industry, and we especially at this time wish to impress 
the utility commission with the size, importance and neces- 
sity for Independent telephony, and this will be an oppor- 
tune time to make this impression. Begin to make ar- 
rangements now to attend this convention, and bring as 
many of your operating force, linemen and members of 
your company as possible. If you are not a member of 
our state association, send in your application now, or be- 
come a member at the convention. There is a great future 


ahead of us if we can only get individual efforts organ- 
ized and work for a common interest. A list of vital ques- 


tions important to our business will be discussed and 
answered on the floor of the convention by a prominent 
attorney. If you have any questions you wish to discuss 
or have answered, send them to the secretary before Feb- 
ruary 10, and they will be answered at the convention. “In 
union there is strength.” Let us have both. The 1914 con- 
vention will be the most important ever held by the Illinois 
Independents, and you. can greatly add to its importance 
by your co-operation and attendance.” 





Overhead Wire Elimination in Cleveland. 

At a recent meeting before the council committee on 
telegraph and telephones of the Cleveland City Council, 
C. Y. McVey, general manager of the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Co., declared the company would test in the court Cleve- 
land’s power to require the elimination of 14 miles of over- 
head wiring each year if this was insisted upon. Mr. McVey 
and other representatives of public utility companies, de- 
clared that the cost of placing this number of miles of 
wire underground each year, was prohibitive. Utility com- 
panies expressed a willingness to accept a five mile mini- 
mum. Present ordinances require three miles. 




















The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
r and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery, Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“I guess we have almost overdone ourselves, Frank,” said 
Mr. Barrows one morning. “The bad weather we have had 
may have had something to do with it, but the load at times 
is too heavy for one operator.” 

“I think you said at the beginning that if the people didn’t 
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Fig. 51. Wiring of Ring Off Drops. 


use the telephones, we couldn’t expect to make the plant pay,” 
Frank replied. 

“I guess that is about what I said, but the traffic has in- 
creased faster than I anticipated, and now we are not in shape 
to handle it.” 

“Traffic! What's that already? 
Germany. 

“Traffic is the word we use to signify the number of calls 
made, or the amount of service we manufacture and deliver. 
It is the delivery end of the work that we are falling down 
on,” answered Mr. Barrows. 

“T thought bunching the drops was going to clear things 
up?” questioned Frank. 

“It has helped some, but not enough. We must not spoil 
a good beginning by letting it get ahead of us. For the pres- 
ent, I have arranged for Miss DeLand to come in and help 
Miss Dietz during the busy hours. During the last few days 
I find, by actual count, the load has been between 85 and 90 
calls for the busy hour. Working under present conditions, 
Miss Dietz can handle about 65, giving each the proper atten- 
tion. I wish you and Germany would test the cords in posi- 
tion No. 2 and pay careful attention to the clearing out drops. 
Then go over: the position Miss Dietz is using. There are 
two drops out of order, I’m sure.” 

“One of us had better go out to an instrument and call in, 
then we can test each cord on the ring off,’ suggested 
Frank, in reply to these instructions. 

“That will not be necessary,’ Mr. Barrows advised. “All 
you will need is your test set. The drops are cut in like this 
(Fig. 51). You can put your test clips across from one cord 
of two pairs and adjust the drops so they will fall at the first 
impulse of the generator.” 

“Will both drops fall?” Frank inquired. 

“Yes, they probably will, but I would go at it this way. 
Attach one clip to the first pair of cords and ring through 
each of the other cords without disconnecting from the first 
pair. You had also better change the batteries in the tele- 
phone circuit.” 

“T think they have been taken out entirely, as we haven't 
used that position lately. I don’t know whether I can find 
the wires or not.” 

“Then you will have to test for them. This is the circuit 
(Fig. 52), I think.” 

“Frank,” the operator called. “No. 127 says I rang her 
in the ear. I’ve had two or three people complain of that, 
after I have rung their parties.” 

Frank looked puzzled, but made no reply. 
however, went over to the board and inquired. 


I ain’t seen him,” spoke up 


Mr. Barrows, 
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“Do you know which pair of cords you were using when 
that happened?” 

“No sir, not exactly, but it was at this end of the posi- 
tion, as I have to use those cords to reach the jacks in that 
panel.” 

“Well, Frank, test each answering cord by plugging in on 
the telephone by the desk, and ringing in the regular way,” 
instructed Mr. Barrows. 

Frank did as directed and found he could ring with the 
answering cord of pair No. 5. 

“T guess the whole shop is going to the bow-wows. I never 
saw anything like that, already,” said Germany. “Where you 
look for him, Frank?” 

“T never had a case like it before,” replied Frank in a 
doubtful tone. 

“Tt isn’t a very hard case, boys,” said Mr. Barrows, reas- 
suringly. “Perhaps there are others like it in the board. If 
you will look at the circuit, you will readily discover that the 
trouble is very likely in the inside key contacts. You see 
they are supposed to open when the key is in the ringing posi- 
tion.: This is done for the very purpose of cutting off the 
answering cord. The inside contacts should break before the 
generator contacts .close.” 

“Why do they use so many contacts? Doesn’t that in- 
crease the chance for trouble?” Frank inquired, as he opened 
the keyshelf and began examining the key in trouble. 

“You will notice that the other four contacts in use are 
‘make’ contacts,” responded Mr. Barrows. “On them the 
trouble would be in not making contact. Where two are 
connected, as we might say, in series, we reduce the chance 
for trouble by half.” 

“T see. I guess that spring won’t make us any more 
trouble,” said Frank, having bent the. spring with his pliers. 

“Let me see how the keys act in operation,” said Mr. Bar- 
rows, exchanging places with Frank. “There is not light 
enough here to see what you have done. There is a flash 
light in the left top drawer of the desk. We can use it very 
handily here. Now look at the key and see how it stands 
normally.” 

“One inside contact doesn’t touch at all. 
the other doesn’t open,” announced Frank. 

“That is correct. It doesn’t pay to work on such apparatus 
without proper light. You saw your trouble all right, but 


When you ring, 
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Fig. 52. Cord Circuit of the Craneville Board. 


when you put your pliers in there, your hand cut off the 
light, and you got hold of the wrong spring.” 
“T’ll fix both springs, now that I can see what I’m doing.” 
“All right. Then look over each key and see if it works 
properly. Pliers are not just the thing for the job, but we 
will have to use them until we can get a tool made for the 
purpose.” On YY 
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“Do they make tools for such work?” asked Frank. 

“Oh yes, in several patterns,’ answered Mr. Barrows. 
“Some are like this.” (Fig. 53.) 

“There is one like the first one upstairs in the bench drawer. 
I never knew what it was for,” said Frank. 

“Well,” responded Mr. Barrows, “you’d better get it be- 
fore adjusting any more keys. When you get the position 
ready, I’ll have Miss DeLand come in and help with the 
operating.” 

“Here’s another pair of cords that ring both ways but the 
key seems to be all right,’ said Germany, as the work of 
testing continued. 

“We'll have to look somewhere else for the trouble then,” 
replied Frank. 

“There isn’t any other place it can be, except where the 
cords fasten to the board,” Germany responded, “and I don’t 
see him there.” 

“But I do,” said Frank. “It is the one of the cords on which 
the tip has been pulled off, and the tinsel is under the screw 
head. There are a couple of strands reaching over against 
the other washer. 

“Fine pickings, that!” exclaimed Germany. “Now here is 
another kind. I get nothing when the key is tipped over to 
here, and yet get it in the ear when you ring.” 

“That is probably all in the key. You will find some of 
the contacts that do not break as they should,” said Mr. Bar- 
rows. ; 

“T’ll get that ‘doo-dad’ to twist the keys with,” said Ger- 
many. o 

“Here’s one key that is an accommodating fellow. He stays 
any way you put him,” Germany commented as Frank ad- 
justed the springs of the other key. 

“It needs a little oil, I guess,” said Frank. 

“No. I wouldn’t advise using oil on key plungers,” broke 
in Mr. Barrows. “These plungers are made of hard rubber, 
and oil has a bad effect on rubber; besides it holds the dirt. 
Take that plunger out and we will examine it.” 

“You see, it is worn slightly. I thought this position had 
not been used,” said the proprietor. 

“Oh, it was used until it got so on the bum we had to give 
it up. You'll have to scrape that plunger to get the dirt off,” 
Frank replied. , ; 

“No, that will not do,” objected Mr. Barrows. “Scraping 
will both mar the surface of the rubber, which is now smooth, 
and also alter the form of the plunger which is round now, 
except for the two worn places. Now to remove the dirt, a 
dry cloth or even your thumb and finger, slightly saturated 























Fig. 53. Types of Tools Used for Key Adjusting. 


with vaseline, or soap, may be used. Wipe thoroughly, how- 
ever, and remove all the soap or vaseline from the rubber.” 
“What about the worn places?” Frank inquired. 
“Reverse the plunger when you replace it. That will doubt- 


less bring the springs in contact with an unworn place. In 
a majority of cases, a plunger can be satisfactorily cleaned 
by rubbing against the palm of your hand. 


The surfaces 
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should be kept smooth and dry, to prevent dirt from collect- 
ing and the springs from becoming corroded.” 

in the course of an hour, the position was in working or- 
der. Miss Dietz moved into it, while Frank adjusted several 
of the keys in the position she had been using. In the mean- 
time, Germany had ransacked the storeroom for an extra re- 




















Fig. 54. Diagram to Illustrate Effect of Dirt On Diaphragm. 


ceiver for Miss DeLand’s use, one having been broken since 
the day that the two girls operated the board together. He 
was finally successful in his search, and as Miss DeLand was 
waiting to begin work when he returned, the instrument was 
placed in service with only a careless inspection. 

Kittie answered a few calls and then exclaimed: “Say, 
Frank! ‘Where did that Dutchman find this receiver? It 
sounds like it was full of bugs. It cuts out like it was chok- 
ing to death.” ; 

“T don’t see anything wrong with it,” said Frank, removing 
the cap and examining the connections. “Will you look at 
it, Mr. Barrows?” 

“For one thing,” said Mr. Barrows, “the diaphragm is bent. 


‘You'd better put on a new one.” 


“We haven’t any which will fit that kind of a receiver.” 

“Perhaps we can make this answer by reversing it, until we 
can get some new ones.” 

“What difference does reversing it make?” asked Frank. 

“You see one side of the diaphragm only is varnished, while 
the other side is enameled as well. The varnished side is 
supposed to be placed facing the magnet. The way this is 
bent, brings it too close to the case and it has a tendency to 
‘freeze.’ Dust on the magnets causes trouble quite similar 
to a cut off. The dust bridges part of the small air gap be- 
tween the magnet and diaphragm, and interrupts the vibra- 
tion before the diaphragm has reached the full extent of its 
inward sweep toward the magnet.” 

“We more often find dirt on the outside of the diaphragm. 
Some folks hang the receivers up backwards, already,” said 
Germany. 

“They get that habit from hearing Germany talk,” Frank 
commented. 

“Maybe I talk left-handed, but I can work left-handed bet- 
ter than you can,” Germany retorted, as Frank awkwardly 
attempted to replace a receiver cap with his left hand. 

“T guess he caught you that time, Frank,” said Mr. Bar- 
rows. “What yeu are trying to do is a difficult trick for a 
man who is naturally left-handed. Dirt between the cap and 
diaphragm causes the same trouble by preventing the dia- 
phragm from completing its full vibration outward. It is, 
however, liable to be reported as ‘can’t hear,’ until enough 
dirt collects to affect the action of the center of the dia- 
phragm.” 

“It is like this (Fig. 54). You see, in its natural position, 
the diaphragm is slightly dished towards the magnet, because 
of the magnetic pull. When the receiver is taken from the 
hook. the dirt falls toward the downward edge and, as the 
vibration continues, works farther and farther until it bends.” 

“Tf the above is large enough to bind near the inner edge 
of the cap, say, here (X), the effect is noticeable at once. 
When it binds well toward the outer edge, there is still a 
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considerable part of the diaphragm left to vibrate, though the 
vibrations will not be sufficient to give the proper loudness 
to the tone.” 

“How is it now, Kitty?” asked Frank. 

“That’s better,” replied the additional operator. 

“All your imagination, I guess,’ responded Frank. “Now, 
don’t start bothering me with your troubles. Tell them to 
the bank clerk.” 

“Maybe you’d like to run down and tell them for me?” 

“I’d go already, Frank. You might get the box of candy 
to take by the job with us,” suggested Germany. 

“Here’s a woman who says her bell doesn’t ring.” 

“Grab a yellow ticket, mark a big B on it and we’ll do the 
rest,” instructed Frank, “or maybe you’d better have Nellie 
show you how.” 

“Maybe you better take a notion to get busy yourself,” re- 
sponded Kitty with a small degree of annoyance. 

“Oh, I know somebody that bells will have to ring for pretty 
soon, or there won’t be any living in the same house with 
her,” retorted Frank, having succeeded in rousing her temper. 
“IT guess we have found about all the trouble there is in one 
position,” he continued, turning to Mr. Barrows. 

“Hardly that. We haven’t given it a real thorough inspec- 
tion. But we will let it pass the way it is. When we get a 
little more time, we will get out an outline for office equip- 
ment inspection, but probably not until we get a new switch- 
board. However, tomorrow morning I wish you would go 
over the keys in the other position we are using, also take 
enough full length cords out of the end position to replace 
those that have been. cut back so that they cannot be used 
in all the jacks.” 

“Very well,” said Frank. “Got everything, Germany ?” 

“Maybe I look like a push cart, or a horse and wagon 
already, but I ain’t yet.” 

“You’ve got about 20 pounds of stuff there.” 

“Maybe only 15. You can bring a 100 already. I won't 
kick a word,” and Germany went on his way with his burden. 

“Good-bye, girls. Be a good girl, Kitty, and don’t mess 
things all up,” said Frank, following Germany almost empty 
handed. (To be continued.) 





Annual Report of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The annual report made by the officers of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to the stockholders at their yearly 
meeting on January 20, while showing that substantial progress 
had been made and that revenues had increased, indicated that 
the corporation had earned about $100,000 less than the sum 
which it is declared should be set aside in the depreciation 
fund. It was stated that this latter condition was due, in part, 
to the fact that the increased rates on the Lincoln exchange 
had been in effect but a few months of the period covered by 
the report, and that other increases authorized had not gone 
into effect. There are also pending several requests for in- 
creased rates. One of these, involving Johnson county rates, 
has been before the commission for 18 months, and the York 
county case for over a year. The opinion was expressed that 
with the normal increase in business and the new rate condi- 
tions the revenue would be sufficient during the current year 
to take care of this depreciation reserve. 

At the meeting of the stockholders the acts of the officers 
for the past year were ratified and a vote of confidence in 
them was given. President Woods told the stockholders that 
the recent agreement of the Bell company with the attorney 
general of the United States would probably prevent the Bell 
from making good on its guaranty to take over any Lincoln 
stock from dissatisfied holders, if it could legally be done, 
and on motion the matter was referred to the board of direc- 
tors. None of the stockholders present made any proffer of 
his holdings. 

The company now operates 92 exchanges in the South Platte 
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territory, having acquired nine during the year. The figures 
showed an increase in gross revenues from $863,549 in 1912 
to $1,039,514 in 1913. Operating expenses increased from 
$556,994 to $683,520; net earnings from $323,111 to $440,718; 
interests from $45,738 to $57,374, and dividends from $233,363 
to $281,428. The balance remaining to be transferred to the 
depreciation increased from $44,009 to $101,915. A part of the 
increases in revenues and expenses arose from the taking 
over of new exchanges, aggregating 2,750 telephones. 

The reports showed that operations during the past year, 
due to the conditions following consolidations and reconstruc- 
tions, were more expensive than under less turbulent condi- 
tions, and the expectation is that 1914 operating expenses will 
be slightly reduced. The company has in service 42,568 tele- 
phones, a loss during the year. This loss was due to con- 
solidation of exchanges and the elimination of duplicates, to 
rate increases and also to the retrenchments following short 
crops in the company’s territory. A complete history of the 
work done during the year was submitted, including the con- 
solidations effected and exchanges rebuilt. The report said: 

“We now enjoy more cordial relations with the public than 
at any time since the merger two years ago. Our pleasant 
relations are due to a restoration of confidence in the company 
following fair dealings, good service, an active commercial de- 
partment and the effect of time on the prejudices thrust on the 
public mind during the session of the legislature and the rail- 
way commission hearing last winter and spring. Our service 
throughout the territory is very good. Complaints are sel- 
dom heard. 

“During the past two years we have refiled 36 formal ap- 
plications with the state railway commission. We have re- 
ceived orders from the commission on 34, leaving two un- 
answered. Of these petitions four have given us authority to 
consolidate exchanges, seven to discontinue toll stations and 
exchanges, sixty to decrease toll rates, three to increase toll 
rates, three to make minor changes in local rate, six to add new 
classes of service at satisfactory rates, and two to curtail 
added exchange service. Rate readjustments have been made 
at 18 points, seven only of which have been handled through 
action by the commission, the others being by ‘solicitation of 
subscribers from one schedule to another.” 

Appended to the report was a table which showed that the 
average annual revenue per telephone of the Lincoln company 
from exchanges is $25.50, as compared with an average reve- 
nue for the Nebraska Bell company of $33.04 for all Bell 
companies of $40.14, the Home of Kansas City of $36.50 and 
for the Kinloch of St. Louis of $36.20. The expense for op- 
eration, taxes, maintenance and depreciation of the companies 
is: Lincoln, $19.86; Nebraska Bell, $24.64; all Bell companies, 
$30.85; Kansas City, $23.45; St. Louis, $21.88. These left net 
earnings, from which interest and dividends are paid: Lincoln, 
$5.66 per phone per year; Nebraska Bell, $8.40; all Bell com- 
panies, $9.29; Kansas City, $13.05; St. Louis, $14.37. 

The following board of directors was elected at the stock- 
holders’ meeting: Frank H. Woods, C. J. Bills, S. H. Burnham, 
Joseph Grainger, S. D. Mayer, Commodore N. Beaver of 
York; George J. Woods, Mark W. Woods, Charles Stuart and 
Christopher Klem, Beaver Crossing. Mr. Klem is the only 
new member, taking the place of George Ligett, a former 
resident of Utica, who has removed to California. 

Following the stockholders’ meeting, the board re-elected the 
following officers: President, Frank H. Woods; vice-president, 
S. H. Burnham; treasurer, C. J. Bills; secretary, S. W. Eddy. 





An Advertising Idea. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Tell City, 
Ind., is advertising the telephone and good roads as going 
hand in hand, the argument being that thé telephone has 
made the farmer unwilling to endure or accept the isola- 
tion entailed by poor roads. | 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 
Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Havmg Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Alleding Peiie Relates & Udiies, end Acton of Chy Counclh Bessing Upen 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Central Union Illinois Receivers Agreed Upon. 

David R. Forgan of the National City bank, Chicago; 
Frank S. Fowle, telephone expert, of New York; and Ed- 
gar S. Bloom, vice-president of the Bell system in St. 
Louis, have been agreed upon as receivers by counsel for 
both sides in the suit brought against the Central Union 
Telephone Co. by minority stockholders. John J. Herrick 
was chosen as counsel for the receivers. 

The receivership will be continued throughout the hear- 
ing before Judge Dever at Chicago, which seeks to have 
an accounting made of the properties of the Central Union 
company in Illinois, and a reckoning as to relations with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. While not will- 
ing to incorporate the idea in the order, the court expressed 
the opinion that the sole purpose of the receivership was 
to continue the property of the company in its present 
condition during the suit, and therefore neither the re- 
ceivers nor their counsel would be interested in the pend- 
ing litigation. 

In commenting on the matter, Stephen A. Foster, of 
counsel for the complainants, said that similar proceedings 
would be begun immediately in Indiana and Ohio in an 
effort to have the same men appointed receivers for Cen- 
tral Union interests in those states.-« 





New York Telephone Co. Reports Earnings. 

The Public Service Commission of New York on January 
22 gave out a report which it received from the New York 
Telephone Co. under the commission’s order in the New York 
City rate case requiring the company to file statements show- 
ing receipts and expenses in connection with its operations in 
New York City. The report shows the income of the com- 
pany to have been as follows: 


1912 1913 
Telephone operating revenue ........ $26,162,281 $28,056,423 
Operating expenses .............00. 12,983,421 14,335,453 
Net telephone revenue.............. 13,178,660 13,720,969 


From the net revenue are deducted uncollectable operating 
revenue and taxes assignable to operations, leaving a balance 
of $11,612,599 in 1912 and $11,873,434 in 1913. This is in- 
creased by non-operating revenue to $11,730,974 in 1912 and 
to $12,015,606 in 1913. Other deductions made reduce the net 
revenues to $10,603,251 in 1912 and $10,635,272 in 1913. 

The following figures, showing deductions from gross re- 
turns and other items, are given by the company: 

Rent reductions for lease of telephone plant, $16,500; rent 
deductions for telephone offices, $73,778; rent deductions for 
conduit, poles, etc., $1,246,821; miscellaneous rent deductions, 
$14,721; amortization of landed capital, $28,359; miscellaneous 
deductions from income, $153, making a total deduction from 
income of $1,380,334. 

The operating revenues are shown to be: Exchange service 
revenues, $24,311,390; toll service revenues, $4,954,101; miscel- 
laneous operating expenses, $88,897, making a total of $29,354,- 
388. From this the company makes a license revenue reduc- 
tion of $1,297,965. 

The operating expenses consisted of maintenance, $6,298,908 ; 
traffic, $4,657,858; commercial, $2,616,126; general and miscel- 
laneous, $762,559. 

Following publication of the contents of the New York 
Telephone Co.’s report, a criticism of the report was made 
by M. H. Winkler, an attorney of New York who was one 
of the complainants on whose petition the question of rate 


revision in greater New York was taken up by the commission. 
Mr. Winkler issued a statement which was in part as fol- 
lows: 


The operating revenue for 1913 is stated to have been 
$28,056,423; for 1912, $26,162,281, an increase in one year of 
$1,894,142. 

The operating expenses increased during the same period 
$1,552,033, although the number of stations only increased 10 
per cent., there being in use in the city December 31, 1912, 
483,298 telephones, and on December 31, 1913, approximately 
524,000 telephones. A large percentage of this increase repre- 
sented extension telephones, which of course were placed with- 
out a large increase in capital invested or in expense of opera- 
tion. 

The net income in telephone revenue for the year increased 
$542,309, while the net income from all sources is said to have 
increased only $32,020. 

During 1912, the New York Telephone Co. paid to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. rental for use of equip- 
ment (receiver, transmitter, induction coil and sundry minor 
services), $1,179,901. In 1913 it paid $1,297,965. These pay- 
ments represent 4%4 per cent. of gross revenue during each 
year. It has been repeatedly held that the rental of 4% per 
cent per annum exacted by the parerft company from the 
local company for use of equipment is grossly excessive and 
often in excess of the total cost of such equipment. 

The deductions for depreciation of plant and equipment, 
produce startling results. In 1912 there was charged for de- 
preciation of plant and equipment $3,018,423. In 1913, $3,373,267 
or $6,391,690 in two years, the equivalent of more than 10 
per cent of total plant and equipment investment. 


Mr. Winkler’s analysis of the statement of the telephone 
company. indicated that the company’s net earnings had been 
made less than they should be by between $2,500,000 and 
$4,000,000 a year. He did not charge any attempt to deceive 
the public, explaining that this condition exists as a result 
of writing off too much for depreciation and paying too high 
rents for conduits and equipment. 

The deductions from net income which Mr. Winkler be- 
lieves excessive, and in some cases reflecting too great liber- 
ality on the part of the company are as follows: 


Deducted for depreciation on equipment for 1912 


MI 85 oats 4 Nes Panes te cit 3 acd. yas etn Brovate iaewia ia web $ 6,391,690 
ee ee ee 2,000,000 
Deducted in 1912 as rent for conduits, poles, etc.... 1,014,088 
Payment to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

as rent for equipment for 1912 and 1913....... 2,477,866 

A WIR sick cs Ka ic ose $11,883,664 





Decision As To Rate Advance in Utica. 

In an action brought by Philip E. Lewis and others, of 
Utica, N. Y., to restrain the New York Telephone Co., which 
acquired the property of the Utica Home Telephone Co., from 
collecting from the latter company’s subscribers, rates higher 
than stipulated in the Home Company franchise, Justice An- 
drews of Syracuse reluctantly holds that the petition for in- 
junction must be denied. 

The franchise of the Home company was given in considera- 
tion of certain rates being maintained, with provision for 
forfeiture of the franchise if the company failed to operate 
its plant for 90 days. The Home company sold all its physical 
property to the New York Telephone Co. but not its franchise. 
Justice Andrews holds that the New York company is not re- 
stricted, therefore, by the terms of the Home company fran- 
chise but may use the physical property it has purchased and 
charge any rate which it has itself the legal right to impose 
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Kansas Mutual Companies Must Pay Franchise Tax. 

John S. Dawson, attorney general of Kansas, has made 
a ruling in which he decides that mutual telephone com- 
panies must pay the Kansas corporation franchise tax. The 
ruling was given in response to an application for in- 
formation by Charles S. Session, secretary of state. Some 
of the mutual companies refused to be governed by the 
franchise tax law on the ground that they did not conduct 
a business for profit, since they made no regular charges, 
each subscriber paying a proportion of the expense of the 
service. 

“If a telephone company conducts a business for pay, 
it is liable for the annual corporation fee,” wrote the at- 
torney general. “It is doing business under a statute for 
pay if it exacts charges for service, whether those charges 
are the usual and ordinary charges exacted by commercial 
telephone companies or lower charges on account of con- 
tributions made on the capital stock or any other lawful 
consideration. 

When the bill was passed by the legislature there was 
some effort made to exempt the mutual companies, but it 
failed as it was maintained that the mutual companies 
were actually making a profit for the subscribers in that 
the subscribers got their service cheaper by being stock- 
holders. 

The fee will be but $10 and this, it is declared, ought 
to be regarded as rather cheap insurance for the subscrib- 
ers against liability for damages since in the case of a 
damage suit against a mutual company, the members are 
individually liable on a pro rata basis, while as a cor- 
poration they are not. 


Pioneer Must Increase Bond to Cover Excess Charges. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has required an 
increase from $15,000 to $17,000 in the supersedeas bond 
given by the Pioneer (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
to cover any possible excess charges in Oklahoma City pend- 
ing the commission’s final action on the petition for ap- 
proval of the rates which are now being charged. The 
company gave a bond of $15,000 in January, 1913, but 
according to the most recent figures in the hands of the 
commission, this is not sufficient to cover the excess. The 
company is required to give a bond of $17,000 for each year 
until the commission passes finally on the question of rates 
for telephone service. 

This bond is entirely aside from the question of a re- 
fund for the period from June 1, 1909, to December 31, 
1912, ordered by the commission, and in which its action 
was recently affirmed by the state supreme court. 








Rate Hearing at Stromsburg, Neb. 

The Nebraska Railway Commission recently completed a 
two days’ hearing at Stromsburg relative to an increase in 
rates for business service by the Polk County Telephone Co. 
Commissioners Clark and Taylor conducted the hearing and 
about 400 pages of testimony were taken. 

The company’s plea for increased rates was based on the 
necessity of additional funds with which to place its plant in 
good serviceable condition, its estimate of the amount nec- 
essary being $10,000. ‘The business men of the three towns 
in the county affected by the raise maintained that the divi- 
dends paid by the company in excess of 8 per cent. per an- 
num, would have provided this amount, and that the com- 
mission should require an accounting of the excess dividends 
for that purpose. Dividends of from 13 to 28 per cent. were 
declared to have been paid during the early history of the 
company. 

The cost of reproducing the property new was placed by 
Valuation Expert Cates at $106,000. Prices of material had 


advanced but five per cent. between the time of construction 
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and valuation, and labor prices 20 per cent. The present 
value of the property was placed by the valuation expert at 
$74,000. 

The average annual depreciation of the property was 
shown to be 6.4 per cent. during the ten years of its existence. 
This depreciation was shown to have been partially covered 
by the amount spent for maintenance of the plant, the deficit 
being in the neighborhood of $8,000. 

The company was shown to have declared and paid an av- 
erage annual dividend of 10.8 per cent. during its entire his- 
tory, amounting in the aggregate to over $50,000. 

The hearing is to be concluded before the commission in 
Lincoln on the briefs of opposing counsel, and a decision is 
expected in about three months. 





Petition for Reduced Rates in Louisiana. 

A dispatch from Abbeville, La., states that a petition is 
being circulated there asking the Louisiana Railroad Com- 
mission that the telephone rates of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. throughout Louisiana be reduced 
to the rates in force in 1906, and that night service be 
put on at a reduced rate to conform to the night letter 
system of the Western Union Telegraph Co. The peti- 
tion is being signed freely. 





Reduction in Discounts Raises Law Points. 

A nice question in law has been raised in South Bend, Ind., 
where the Bell telephone company has announced a reduction 
in discounts as a result of the number of subscribers run- 
ning over 5,000. There is a clause in the company’s contract 
under which telephones were installed in South Bend which 
provides for an increase in rate after 5,000 telephones have 
been installed. The reduction in discounts amounts to an 
increase in rates, and the utilities law says rates cannot he 
increased except on petition to the commission. The Bell 
company holds the reduction in discounts is not an increase 
in rates, but action under an express contract and therefore 
within the purview of the section of the law requiring ap- 
proval of the commission. 





Cumberland Offers Settlement in Louisville. 

Following closely upon a “declaration of war” against the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. by Mayor Busche- 
meyer of Louisville, Ky., and the passage of an ordinance by 
the lower board of the general council, giving the Louisville 
Home Telephone Co. the right to install party lines, a com- 
promise proposal was made to the mayor by the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. which probably will be accepted 
by the city and will end the long fight between the city and 
the citizens on one side and the telephone company on the 
other. 

The telephone company proposes to return to the subscrib- 
ers $137,000, said to have been charged in excess of rates 
prescribed by the city. It concedes to the city the right to 
regulate telephone rates. 

The rate for single business lines is to be reduced from 
$7.50 to $6 per month. This is 50 cents more than that pro- 
vided in the so-called Grinstead ordinance, but $1.50 less than 
the rate now in force. The business party line service is to 
be raised from the ordinance rate of $4 to $4.25 per month. 
The straight residence line is to cost $3 and the party line 
service $2. 

The “metropolitan service” is to be abolished and free serv- 
ice extended to a number of suburbs. These rates are condi- 
tional upon monthly payment in advance. If bills are not paid 
by the tenth of the month an additional charge of 50 cents 
shall be made. The telephone company further agrees to pay 
all the costs of litigation. 

The compromise proposition of the Cumberland company 
is now in the hands of First Assistant City Attorney Clem- 
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ents, to whom it was referred by Mayor Buschemeyer. Mr. 
Clements will make a report to the mayor and the mayor 
will shortly thereafter give an answer to the company. If 
that answer is favorable, an ordinance will be introduced at 
the meeting of the general council on February 3, amending 
the Grinstead ordinance in conformity with the agreement, 
and as soon as that ordinance is adopted the company will 
take steps to refund the $137,000 claimed by subscribers. 





Wisconsin Commission to Investigate “Nickel First.” 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, responding to 
several complaints from Milwaukee, has ordered an inves- 
tigation of the “nickel first” telephone booth system. The 
complaints say that in a large percentage of the cases those 
who call are unable to get the proper party and that the 
company retains money for a service that has not been ren- 
dered. The Wisconsin Telephone Co. claims that if patrons 
are allowed to talk before dropping the coin, its revenue 
might be reduced considerably. The principal complainants 
are Hollis B. Howard and Frank N. Ireink, of Milwau- 
kee. The hearing will be held in Milwaukee on February 
2, with Commissioner David Harlowe in charge. 


Tax Suits Against Michigan Independents. 

The state of Michigan, through the attorney general’s de- 
dartment, has begun suits against seven Independent telephone 
companies in various parts of the.state for taxes on their 
earnings under an act of 1909. These suits are similar to those 
brought against the Citizens Co., of Grand Rapids and the 
Citizens Co., of Jackson, which were carried to the supreme 
court and ultimately decided in favor of the state. 

Under the act of 1909 the companies must report to the 
state tax commission their earnings each year. For this pur- 
pose the commission sits as a board of assessors and fixes the 
tax on the earnings. Many of the companies settled but sev- 
eral refused and these are being sued. The seven concerns 
against which suits have been started are the Arenack, Mis- 
saukee, Algansee Central, Ogemaw, Saugatuck and Ganges, 
Three Rivers and the Concord. The amount involved totals 
over $9,000, the Three Rivers company being the largest cred- 
itor with something over $5,000. The suits were begun in 
Lansing in the Ingham county circuit court. 








Citizens Company Enjoined at Traverse City, Mich. 

Judge Mayne, of Traverse City, Mich., has granted a tem- 
porary injunction, at the request of the city commission, to 
restrain the Citizens’ Telephone Co. from collecting more 
than $12 on residence telephones and $24 on business tele- 
phones, from imposing a penalty for failure to pay in advance 
after January 25, and from installing any more party lines 
in the city until further order of the court. 





Tax Decision in Michigan. 

W. J. Moore, of Caro, Mich., owner of the Moore Telephone 
System, with lines and exchanges established throughout the 
Thumb district of the Wolverine state, has won a fight in the 
courts to have the local assessments on his property annuled. 
Because he claimed his property was being assessed by the 
state and local authorities Mr. Moore refused to pay either 
the county or state taxes. The attorney general sued him in 
the Ingham county circuit court and defendant’s contention 
that the county tax was unjust was sustained. 

The state charged one per cent, a month for deferred pay- 
ments and this also was objected to by Mr. Moore, who said 
’ he had been ready to pay his taxes at any time they were 
legally determined. He offered to pay five per cent. interest 
for the time they were delayed, but on this point Judge 
Wiest holds that he must pay one per cent. per month penal- 
ty. The amount due the state is about $2,000 and the pen- 
alty amounts to $600. 
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Ask Ohio Commission to Value Cleveland Properties. 

The Cleveland city council recently made request of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission to place a valuation upon the 
properties of the Cleveland and Cuyahoga telephone companies 
and it said that an appraisal of the properties within the city 
will be made. 

Though no reason was expressed for desiring the valuation 
it is said to be in anticipation of the passage of the Mills bill, 
recommended to the legislature by Governor Cox, which would 
permit the city to purchase the telephone properties with bonds 
to be made a lien on the properties. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CANADA. 

January 26: Hearing in Toronto before Dominion Railway 
Board on protest of the North Toronto Rate Payers’ Associa- 
tion against the rates charged in North Toronto by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada. Objection is made to the mileage 
tax which is levied in addition to the regular rates. To the 
present rate of $30 a year for residence and $50 a year for 
business service there is added a toll of $5 for every quarter 
mile past the old belt line intersection on Yonge street. On 
party lines, this rate is reduced to $2.50 per quarter mile. This 
means that the subscriber in Glen Grove has to pay about $40 
a year in addition to the regular rates and those that live 
further out pay still more. 

INDIANA. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of 150 Indianapolis 
citizens for a merger of Bell and Independent systems. 

January 19: Hearing held at St. Meinrad, Ind., by Commis- 
sioner Charles J. Murphy on application of St. Meinrad Co- 
Operative Telephone Co. for physical connection with the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

January 26: Order authorizing Hoadley Telephone Co., of 
Gosport, Ind., to charge $1.50 for business telephones and 
$1.00 for residence telephones. 

KANSAS. 

January 26: Denial of petition of companies at Ellinwood 
and Sylvia to increase their rates, the commission deciding that 
the matter was beyond its jurisdiction. 

MICHIGAN. 

January 28: Investigation at Detroit of practice of hotels 
of charging five or 10 cents for each telephone call to patrons 
telephoning from their rooms. The contention is made that 
hotel companies having switchboards and charging on their 
own account are telephone companies and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission. 

MIssouRI. ; 

January 12: Rehearing had under general order No. 4 on 
discrimination in calling telegraph companies’ telephone sta- 
tions by name instead of number. 

January 22: Hearing held in case of W. R. Journey vs. 
Citizens Telephone Co. and Borland Telephone Co. on com- 
plaint of discrimination in rates. 

February 16: Hearing on increased telephone rates by the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. for St. Louis ex- 
changes. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 15, 16: Hearing held at Stromsburg by Commis- 
sioners Clark and Taylor on application of Polk County Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in rates for business service. About 
400 pages of testimony were taken, much of it devoted to 
testimony as to the cost of reproducing the property. The 
hearing will be concluded before the commission at Lincoln. 

New York. 

January 27: Consideration of application of the Long Lake 
Telephone Co.. Inc., for permission to construct an extension 
of its line in the towns of Long Lake and Indian Lake, Ham- 
ilton county. 

OnrIo. 

January 23: Dismissal of complaint of Nancy J. Hopkins. 
versus the Marion County Telephone Co., the allegations of 
the complaint not having been sustained. 

January 26: Hearing on application of Athens Home Tele- 
phone Co. for approval of the purchase of the property of 
the Coolville Home Telephone Co. for $14,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 12: Hearing at Madison on the matter of fixing 
and establishing reasonable regulations, specifications and 
standards for telephone service in the state. 

February 2: Hearing by Commissioner David Harlowe in 


Milwaukee on complaint of Hollis B. Howard and Frank H. 
Treink, of Milwaukee, 
booth system. 


regarding the nickel first telephone 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


An Operator’s Directory. 

I enclose photograph of an operator’s directory which I 
have invented. Each subscriber’s name, and each letter 
of the alphabet is placed on an individual, movable, detach- 
able, wooden strip about 3/16 in. x 3/16 in. x 234 ins. long. 

When a name is to be placed on the directory, the lock- 
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Directory for Operator of Small Switchboard. 


ing device at the top of the column in which the name is 
to be inserted, is removed and the name placed where it 
belongs, alphabetically. To remove a name, the process 
is similar. The directory is especially suited to the smaller 
switchboards, ringing 400 subscribers or less, and where 
parties are called by name instead of by number. 
Silvester Hoadley, Manager, 


Gosport, Ind. Hoadley Telephone Co. 





An English Telephone Call Meter. 

As a result of numerous complaints from telephone sub- 
scribers, says Electrical Engineering, the British post office 
department has evolved a simple checking meter which 
can be installed at the subscriber’s end of the line. A high 
resistance (4,000 ohms) electromagnet, entirely copper clad, 
actuates a Veeder dial through the usual mechanism. 

It is connected between the ringing side of the line and 
earth and is arranged so that, as the armature is attracted, 
the circuit of a 1,000-ohm resistance in parallel with the 
4,000-ohm winding is closed, and an augmented current 
flows over the line. This current, when augmented, passes 
through a relay at the exchange, lights a lamp on the 
switchboard, and so indicates to the operator that the call 
has been recorded at the subscriber’s end. 

The subscriber's meter is worked by the operator by 
the same meter key through a relay in the existing cord cir- 
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cuit, which connects an 80-volt battery to the answering 
relay between the line and earth. The subscriber’s meter 
is not affected by the usual ringing current, as the copper 
covering of the coil gives it sufficiently high inductance to 
prevent any considerable alternating current from passing 
through it. 

The meter is no more likely to register ineffective calls 
than the one at the exchange, in conjunction with which 
it works, and is dependent on the operator to the same 
extent. The subscriber can, however, immediately notify 
the exchange if he sees an ineffective call registered. 


—~e— 


Letters From a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 





Dear Ben: ; 

Well, sir, they got to Doc again! They’ve traded him 
“Grey Bess.” Grey Bess is the handsomest piece of horseflesh 
you ever saw, but beyond having style, speed and being al- 
ways on her feed, she’s the meanest critter that ever walked 
on four hoofs. 

She has been at home in almost every stable in the township. 
She is such an attractive animal that nearly everyone has 
taken’ a turn at trying to break her of her meanness. I had 
that ambition myself, once, but was saved from my trouble by 
a small difference of $5 boot money. The boot money alone, 
let alone the value of horses and other chattels that have 
been traded for her, amounts up in the thousands; and yet 
she never has been really a dollar’s worth of use to anyone. 
Maybe she would be good for a week, but to make up for it 
she would kick a buggy to pieces, bolt through the side of a 
barn, or cripple her team mate with heels or teeth. 

Bill Skyles has had her for a year, and began to be anxious 
for his premium in boot money, so it began to be noised 
around that even Doc couldn’t handle her. Finally Doc took 
the bait—hook, line and sinker. 

Doc got along with her pretty well for about two weeks. 
She had one trick of pulling away from anything she might 
be tied to. Doc. got the best of her at this game. He dis- 
covered she was range trained and, instead of tying her, he 
merely dropped the reins down at her feet and she would 
stand anywhere for hours. But last week she wrecked his 
buggy, kicked her way out of the barn, and ran a Jersey 
cow nearly to death. Doc asked me to come up Sunday 
morning. We pulled her shoes and led her down to the 
farthest corner of the 5,000-acre tract and turned her loose. 
Doc says she goes as a premium with the first 80 that is sold 
with her on it. 

My old foreman Barker dropped in for a few days’ visit 
not long ago. He’s been away to the Philippines, but has 
come home to settle down. He says the romance is all gone 
out of line building. The last gang he had charge of, had 
12 men in it, all but one of them college men, and three of 
them were West Pointers. 

While they did the work, it wasn’t like the old days. There 
wasn’t even a “Red” in the gang. Some of them got along 
over three months, without taking a cent of their wages. 
Pay day! Well, there really wasn’t any. They were all on 
the job next morning without a single complaint of a head- 
ache, to say nothing of black eyes and other bruises. 

Not that Barker was a ruffian, but he was so long associated 
with rough men—men who lived their days with no thought 
of the morrow—that such associations have become a part 
of his nature. He ruled his gang with an iron hand, and, 
now that times have changed and a foreman’s duties are 
resolved into only what were formerly the timekeeper’s and 
material men’s jobs combined, his calling has ceased to be at- 
tractive. He says it’s all “done by the book of rules” now. 
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He has saved enough from what he earned and from a 
few contract jobs he put through, to keep him comfortably, 
if he can find a place back in Pennsylvania that pleases him. 

Even if the boys of the old days were a rough lot, they have 
turned out fairly well. Barker has found men of his old 
gang all settled in various lines of business and all are re- 
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Reinforcement of Small Pole Tops—Buckled Poles. 


spected citizens in their respective localities. He claims that 
each one of them learned one thing, at least, and that was to 
be industrious. : 

Three or four years in a gang drove every germ of laziness 
out of them and Barker claims that among the tramps and 
beggars, you won’t find any linemen. As their profession, as 
they called it, was taken from them, they fell into other lines 
of work. Like the pioneers in other lines, they cleared 
the way for modern civilization, and improved methods, and 
turned not back from the frontier until they ran their lines to 
the ocean’s shore. 

We talked a great deal about line construction and one point 
that we argued was about double-arming at road crossings and 
long spans. While Barker isn’t what you would call a con- 
firmed disciple of the old school, he does not accept all of the 
modern improvements which engineering has put forth. He 
couldn’t give any sound reason for double-arming certain poles, 
but contented himself by saying that the single arms did not 
look right. 

I don’t think I ever heard a sound reason for overloading 
the poles at crossing spans, or on long spans and heavy cor- 
ners, with an additional set of arms. Back ‘braces answer the 
purpose, so far as I can see, and eliminate the overload. 

We were agreed upon one point: The ground line strain 
on a corner pole which is properly guyed is less, if anything, 
than on the poles in a long run of straight line. The size 
and condition of the top of the pole at and above the point 
where the guy is attached, should be considered. 

He says that on one job he did, the government furnished 
such a sickly, skinny lot of poles that he was worried about 
the corners. He didn’t think much of poles with four-inch 
tops, to carry two arms and 16 wires. At the corners, he 
reinforced the tops of the poles like this (Fig. A), using a 
piece of a pole split in half. The reinforcement was lashed 
or bolted to the pole. After the guy was pulled, there was 
little chance of it getting out of place. 

I asked him about such poles “buckling.” Like the rest of 
the old fellows, he insists that poles do bend under line strain. 
He claims it is only a matter of appearance, for he never saw 
a pole broken from buckling. Some of the new school men 
claim that poles don’t “buckle,” but we old fellows know 
better. 

They claim that any curve that may be in a pole above the 
ground line was there when it was set. Now, Ben, don’t get 
that idea into your head. When Barker’s gang was rebuilding 
a line, the crooked poles went in the discard. We planted 
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nothing but straight ones and Barker says he has ridden miles 
and miles of lines we built, and poles as straight as broom 
handles, which were put in the line ten years, ago stand like 
this now (Fig B). Not one pole, but miles of them, bent 
uniform. 

He also observed that corner poles with short leads on the 
anchors are “buckled” the most. It isn’t a warp from exposure. 
No two poles would warp in the same direction. Cross arms 
warp and curl, but not in the same way on — poles, 
as is the case with poles “buckling.” 

You will probably say that all poles should sali and put 
that up as a reason why none of them do. It is quite probabic 
that the strain on any two lines is not the same. 

Am sorry to say, Ben, that Tweedles is not improved. Doc 
is studying her case but tells us nothing to discourage us. 
The other children are well. 

Your Uncle Dick. 





An Emergency Installation. 

The accompanying photograph shows a temporary, emer- 
gency installation—done in some hurry. At 1 a.m., Novem- 
ber 6, 1913, our central was destroyed by fire, which had 
gained such headway before being discovered that nothing 
was saved except a very few of my household goods. Our 
new, 300-drop Dean board went with the rest. We tele- 
graphed the Dean company to ship us a board to use 
until one could be built for us, one similar to the one de- 
stroyed. Then we turned our attention to the lines. 

Our system comprises 350 subscribers on 150 lines. The 
only building available for an office was so located that it 
was necessary to use a different pole for an office pole and 
all the lines had to be changed accordingly. From some 
of the nearest telephones we ran wires on roofs, trees or 
anything that would support a wire. The lines were brought 
into the office on weatherproof wire, and stapled to the 
wall. Then we located each line by hitching a telephone 
to it and seeing who would answer when we rang. This 
gave us the number of the line, which was then marked 
on the wall. 

On November 10, the switchboard arrived by express 
from Elyria, Ohio, 1,300 miles away. The Western Elec- 
tric and Korsmeyer companies also responded promptly 
with equipment and by night the service was completely 


View of Temporary Installation After Fire Destroyed Exchange. 


restored, having been interrupted less than five days. Nota 
subscriber asked for any deduction of rental on account of 
lost service. 
The company is going to build a good, fireproof build- 
ing. 
Bert E. Fahrney, Manager, 


Curtis, Nebr. Curtis Telephone Co. 














Convention of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting at Escanaba, Mich., on January 27 and 28 is Well Attended and Old Spirit 
and Enthusiasm Predominates—Name of Association Changed to Northern White Cedar 
Association—Report of the Proceedings 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Northwestern Ce- 
darmen’s Association was held at the Hotel Delta, Escanaba, 
Mich., on January 27 and 28. The good attendance which 
responded to the roll call after the meeting was called to 
order by President Moss, assured that this convention would 
have the enthusiasm and good spirit which has dominated at 
past meetings of this character. And some who had not been 
present for several years assisted in making the meeting typ- 
ical of days which are passed. 

President Moss’ address was both brief and interesting and 
is in part as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

“Nineteen hundred and thirteen will not go down in the 
history of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association as a 
very profitable year except to. those who were fortunate enough 
to have a big stock of 6-in. 30-ft. poles and railroad cross 
ties. Maybe it’s very name “thirteen” caused labor condi- 

















J. W. Benham. 

tions to be expensive and vexatious during the logging sea- 
son a year ago, and made supplies high, and made orders 
fewer, and the cost of getting them higher, and the profit 
less, and made some prices set a record low mark, but I surely 
think that, outside of the delay to our hauling, these discour- 
aging features are not staring us in the face today. So far 
as I know we have had less trouble than in former years in 
the matter of unfair inspection and credits. 

We are running the secretary’s office at less expense, owing 
to the service the secretary is furnishing to members of the 
freight rate bureau. 

In Minnesota we have had our difficulties over distance 
tariff rates and in Michigan you have had your troubles with 
the minimum carload question. 

During the year we were obliged to discontinue the insur- 
ance department whereby our members obtained indemnity 
of the safest kind at a large reduction from board rates. 

The old line fire insurance companies were undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the passage of bills in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota which made it necessary for the Cedarmen’s Ex- 
change to cancel all its outstanding policies. 
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I wish to call your attention to the delay on the part of 
some of our members in the matter of sending in monthly 
reports of shipments. Before you leave will you please go 
to the secretary and assure him that your reports will be 
furnished each month not later than the fifth. 

I want to thank the vice-president and the board of di- 
rectors for their help and their loyalty all during the last 
year. 

I want to thank Harry Partridge and Larry Furlong and 
Lee Hill for being three good fellows who were available in 
any emergency, no matter whether it was a rate case hearing 
or the annual fishing trip. 

I have no thanks to convey to three ex-presidents of this * 
association, for I asked each one of them to write the presi- 
dent’s report and they all said, ‘Too busy.’ 

This sums up all the ‘glooms’ I think we will have at this 
convention, so let’s proceed to ‘Let a little sunshine in.’ ” 

The reading of the minutes was next in order in the matter 
of business and they were read by N. E. Boucher, of Minne- 
apolis, who succeeded H. H. McKinney on March 1 last. 
These being read, they were approved and accepted. 

The treasurer’s report was called for, and W. B. Thomas, 
who is the association treasurer, made the members feel good 
when he reported the existence of a healthy balance. 

This concluded the morning session and motion was made 
to adjourn until 2:30 p. m. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


With the resumption of business in the afternoon the sec- 
retary’s report was rendered, which principally dwelt upon 
various occurrences during the term of his office which came 
under his proper jurisdiction. 

Mr. Boucher reported that the Bell Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis, had been added to the membership roster during the 
past year and that because the following companies are no 
longer interested in cedar activity to any marked extent, they 
had withdrawn from the association: Beaver Dam Lumber 
Co., Cumberland, Wis.; L. K. Deal Lumber Co., Des Moines, 
Ia.; Perley Lowe Co., Chicago; Coolidge Schussler Co., Min- 
neapolis; and the Joyce Watkins Co., of Chicago. The fol- 
lowing constitute the present membership: 

Bay de Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich. and Chicago; Curry & 
Whyte Co., Duluth, Minn.; Clark Pole & Tie Co., Bemidji, 
Minn.; Cloquet Tie & Post Co., Cloquet, Minn.; Crawford 
Cedar Co., Menominee, Mich.; Duluth Log Co., Duluth, Minn. ; 
Erickson & Bissell, Escanaba, Mich.; Finch Bros., Duluth, 
Wis.; Learned Bros., Minneapolis, Minn.; MacGillis & Gibbs 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; McCulloch & Moss Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Martin Bros., Duluth, Minn.; Meloney Bros., 
Spooner, Minn.; Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago; National 
Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich.; Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Croix Pine & Cedar 
Co., Blackduck, Minn.; I. Stephenson Co., Trustees, Wells, 
Mich.; W. C. Sterling & Sons Co., Monroe, Mich.; Torrey 
Cedar Co., Clintonville, Wis.; Valentine-Clark Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; C. H. Worcester Co., Trustees, Chicago; Wiscon- 
sin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich.; White Marble 
Lime Co., Manistique, Mich.; Western Electric Co., New York 
City and the Bell Lumber Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. P. Vose of the Electrical Credit Association was invited 
by the chair to set forth the scope and objects of his asso- 
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ciation, which he did in his characteristic and illuminating 
manner. 

Reports of these special committees were called for and 
rendered, approved and accepted: Committees on Specifica- 
tions for Sawed Poles; Insurance; Legislation; Railroads; 
Post and Shingles; Poles; Pulpwood; and Inspection. 


NAME CHANGED TO NoRTHERN WHITE CEDAR ASSOCIATION. 


Concluding the committee reports, discussion was held on 
the advisability of changing the name of the Northwestern 
Cedar Men’s Association to the Northern White Cedar Asso- 
ciation. It was disclosed that this procedure would prove 
especially advantageous as it indicated at once the nature or 
character of the cedar products sold and discriminated against 
western red cedar products. It was also thought essential to 
change the name as recommended in view of a similar step 
having been taken by the Idaho Red Cedar Association of 
last year, when this association changed its name to the West- 
ern Red Cedar Association. 

A motion was made by L. A. Page of Minneapolis that 
the association name be altered as proposed, which, upon be- 
ing seconded and balloted upon, disclosed that the majority 
of the members were for the change. Hence, the name here- 
after is Northern White Cedar Association. 

This practically terminated Tuesday’s business, 
meeting adjourned until 10:30 Wednesday morning. 

The banquets which the cedarmen are capable of giving and 
which are always remembered, had another anniversary on 
Tuesday evening at the Hotel Delta and it was decidedly 
apparent that it was enjoyed by all. 


and the 


WepDNESDAY MornING SESSION. 


Business was resumed on Wednesday morning at 10:30. 
Under the head of unfinished business and upon recommenda- 
tion and motion of H. F. Partridge, which was properly sec- 
onded, it was arranged by the Minnesota shippers to institute 
suit against the railroads for the recovery of overcharges in 
rates which have been paid. 

Mr. Kellogg, representing the Forest Products Exposition 
of Chicago and New York, had been invited to attend and 
was next introduced. Mr. Kellogg took the time afforded to 
explain the purposes and advantages of the exposition arranged 
for the Coliseum, Chicago, April 30 to May 9, and for the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, May 21-30. Especially 
did he emphasize the need of the producers of wood products 
to co-operate to combat the inroads and encroachments be- 
ing made on their business by manufacturers of substitutes 
for wood. 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion that it was ad- 
visable to arrange for an exhibit of Northern White Cedar 
products at both these conventions and a workable fund to 
cover the preliminary expenses was subscribed. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The morning session was concluded and business resumed 
again in the afternoon at 2:30. The first business in order 
was the election of officers and after the nominations had been 
properly made, seconded, and the results declared by the sec- 
retary the following were announced as being unanimously 
elected : 

J. W. Benham, of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, 
president; L. A. Page, of Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, vice- 
president; W. B. Thomas, of Manistique, Mich., re-elected 
treasurer; and O. E. Gerich, president of McGillis & Gibbs, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., M. J. Bell, president of the Bell Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, and L. A. Furlong, secretary of the Valen- 
tine Clark Co., Minneapolis, were elected directors. 

Messrs. Gerich and Bell will, under the constitution, serve 
2 years. E. L. Clark resigned as a director because his inter- 
ests require six months of his time in the west and L. A. 
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Furlong was elected to complete his unexpired term—one year. 

The association is assured of having, in Mr. Benham, a 
very competent captain to pilot its destinies this year. The 
roster of officials of the associations indicates that progress, 
good work, and accomplishment will be the record which 
the association will make during the term of their adminis- 
tration. 





Annual Meeting of Oklahoma Telephone Association. 

The 13th annual meeting of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association will convene at the Lee-Huckins hotel, Okla- 
homa City, on Tuesday, February 10. The program, 
which is being sent out by President R. S. Goffe, of Sul- 
phur, Okla., and Horace Truman, secretary, of Geary, Okla., 
will be as follows: 

MornING SESSION. 


Address by President Goffe. 

Roll call. 

Reading of minutes of last meeting. 
Applications for membership. 
Appointment of committees. 

Inspection of exhibits of supply houses. 
Adjournment until 2:00 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Report of committees. 

Collection of dues. 

“Song”—Farmer Pennington and three other farmers. 

“Commissions for Handling the Toll Business,” by L. B. 
Collins, Woodward, Okla. 

“Construction,” by G. F. Hardwick, Oklahoma City. 

Address by Col. A. P. Watson, member Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. 

“Government Ownership of Telephone Utilities,” by L. 
T. Hine, Purcell, Okla. 

“Why Two Telephone Associations in the State?” by 
W. J. Steele, Kingfisher, Okla. 

(A limited time will be given for the discussion of each 

subject.) 

Query Box, conducted by Frank McGuire, Broken Arrow. 

Election of officers. 

In the evening members of the association and their in- 
vited guests will “lunch” in the dungeon of the Lee-Huck- 
ins hotel. 





Cleveland Operators Get Higher Wages. 


Dating from January 1, operators of the Cleveland Tele- 
phone Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, have been granted a 10 
per cent increase in wages, officials have just announced. 
The increase affects 1,000 operators and will cause an in- 
crease of from $45,000 to $50,000 in the operators’ pay roll. 
It is said the increase may be the forerunner of higher 
rates to subscribers. E. A. Reed, of Columbus, manager 
of the Bell interests, declared some time ago there could 
be no increase in wages without a corresponding increase 
in rates. 

By involuntarily raising the wages of the operators it is 
said the company forestalled any possible action by the 
state industrial commission. Girls in the operators’ school 
will continue to receive $1 a day for three weeks, then 
$1.10 for two months and after that time $1.30 a day. 
Supervisors and chief operators will get more, according 
to service and skill. 

“The increase in pay to the girls was made not because 
the company could afford it,” said Norman Anderson, 
traffic superintendent, “but because we wished to ascer- 
tain if the increase could enable us to retain our girls 
longer, and because we believed increased efficiency of the 
girls warranted it.” 


Queries on Theory and Practice 


A Rural Line Problem. 


We have a semi-selective system (divided circuit ringing) 
with a 2,500-ohm ringers at rural stations. These lines are of 
No. 12 iron, transposed every half mile. I want to furnish 
private line service to a subscriber three miles from town. 
Can I build a grounded phantom on one circuit, or had I 
better use two circuits and build a straight phantom. Will 
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- latter necessitate phantom transposition for the three 
miles? 

We also have two trunk lines in the same lead (No. 12) 
iron transposed every half mile nine miles long with 80-ohm 
drops on one end and 100-ohm drops on the other. Possibly I 
could use these to better advantage. What kind of coils and 
condensers shall I use? What resistance should the ringer 
in the telephone be? 


You can not convert the divided circuit ringing lines to 
phantom circuit use. It will interfere with the semi-selective 
ringing on the physicals. 

If you are going to press the trunk lines into service, you 
had better take the phantom for the through business, and 
use one of the physicals for the private service subscriber 
three miles out. The insertion of repeating coils in the long 
lines will cut down the transmission. It is better to use 
at least 1,000-ohm drops at both ends, and for the ringer in the 
telephone. 

The effect of ringing on a grounded phantom made out of 
a metallic circuit which has divided circuit telephones is 
shown in Fig. 1. The ringing current from the generator 
will enter at the center, 1, of the first repeating coil, go out 
to the two lines, L: and the L:, and flow along them. Part of the 
current will return to the generator by way of the bells, 
B, B, etc., of the divided circuit telephones, and part by way 
of the second repeating coil, to its center, 2, and the bell of 
the phantom circuit telephone P. 

The action which occurs when ringing on a straight phan- 
tom made out of two metallic circuits of the same kind, is 
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Action When Ringing on a Straight Phantom. 
































Fig. 2. 


shown in Fig. 2. First of all, the generator must be insu- 
lated from earth, which means a ringing transformer for each 
operator. Then, the condition illustrated will be had. Even 
here, the ringing current will not all go through the teie- 
phone, P. Part of it will pass to earth through the bells of 
the telephones on M, and up through the bells on M2, and so 
back to the generator. This will be sure to cause false ring- 
ing on the divided circuit telephones. 
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If there are any of the divided circuit telephones beyond 
the second repeating coil, you will be unable to get the ring- 
ing current past the repeating coil to such telephones. The 
repeating coil is an effectual barrier. 





Transposition Scheme for Phantom and Physical Circuits. 


The accompanying sketch shows conditions for which we 
would like to get a transposition scheme for the prevention 
of cross talk and also noise arising from the electric light 
wires running on the same poles as shown. Wires Nos. 3 
and 4, and 5 and 6 are physicals for a phantom circuit which 
run from A to C, a distance of 7 miles. The electric light 
wires stop at the point E which is 1.7 miles from A. From 
B to C are two 6-pin arms, also from B to D. B is a junc- 
tion pole. All wires are of No. 12 B. & S. gage copper. 

We expect to make wires Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20 physicals 
for a phantom circuit to take pins Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 on the 
top arm from B to D. Could you also suggest a transposi- 
tion scheme for the second arm from B to D which will be 
filled out later? 


Fig. 1 shows the conditions as you have outlined them to 
us. In the first place, you should not attempt to operate the 
telephone lines over the 2,300-volt electric light wires. Tele- 
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Fig. 1. Locations of the Telephone and Power Wires. 


phone lines are much more prone to break and fall than power 
wires, so that you are in great danger of getting a cross 
with dangerous current and killing somebody. One damage 
suit will more than pay for the cost of 1.2 miles of poles for 
the power line separate from the telephone lines. 

If the power lines must remain close to the telephone wires, 
the former should be transposed as shown in Fig. 2. This 
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Fig. 2. Suggested Transposition Scheme. 
causes the power wires to share with the telephone wires, the 
neutralizing function, and makes them more quiet. 

Under the assumption that the circuits 17-18 and 19-20 from 
A to B are going on to D as 3-4 and 5-6, the transpositions 
have been laid out in the lower half of the illustration. Since 
the distance to D exceeds the space allowable in the figure, 
the reader is asked to continue the same scheme of transposi- 
tions as far as needed. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Oklahoma Telephone Association, Oklahoma City, Feb. 10; South Dakota Independent, Sioux 
Falls, Feb. 11, 12; Wisconsin State, Madison, Feb. 11, 12; Illinois Independent, Springfield, 
Feb. 17, 18, 19; Iowa Independent, Des Moines, March 17, 18, 19 


Conventions: 


The “Aero” Cable Car. 

The Fairmont Electric & Mfg. Co. is now putting on the 
market a new cable car. This car, designated as the “Aero” 
cable car, has been designed, the manufacturers state, with a 
view to minimum weight and extra strength. The car weighs 
but 20 Ibs. complete and is constructed entirely of cold rolled 
steel and crucible steel castings, except the seat and pick-up 
roller, which are of oak wood. All metal parts are sherar- 
dized (rust-proof), which assures free working of all parts 
at all times. 

The car is so arranged that it can be taken down in four 
parts, as shown in Fig. 1 of the accompanying illustration. 
The parts interlock in such a way that it is not necessary to 
take any of the bolts or nuts off when assembling or dis- 
assembling, and all bolts being upset prevents them from be- 
coming detached and lost. The wheels of the car (which 
tide on messenger wire) are corrugated in such a way that 


The Recent Conventions and the Kellogg Exhibit. 

The clans during the past month have gathered and gone 
their several ways. From the north, south, east and west 
they came, interested, interesting and last but most, Inde- 
pendent. The first upon the scene was The Independent 
Telephone Association of America, the members of which 
took possession of the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, from Janu- 
ary 6 to 8, inclusive, where each business session was 
marked with an unusual attendance. Close on the heels 
of their departure, came the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, holding forth from the 13th to the 15th 
of the month. Again were the business sessions attended 
in force by those earnest in the cause, and it is only re- 
gretable that an amalgamation of both bodies did not re- 
sult, since the cause is common. 

The Independent manufacturers of telephones, as befit 
the momentous occasions, were early upon the scene with 

















Fig. 1. “Aero” Cable Car Knocked Down—Fig. 2. “Aero” Cable Car Showing Pick-Up Roller—Fig. 3. Attaching the Cable Hooks. 


they pass freely, it is claimed, over any cable hook or hanger, 
which is not possible with smooth faced wheels. There is an 
adjustment on the car that permits the height to be increased 
or decreased for a long or short bodied man respectively. 
The brace bar which runs across the back of the car can be 
adjusted to upper or lower position while the workman is 
using it on the messenger wire. Fig. 2 shows this bar in its 
lower position and Fig. 3 shows it in the upper position. 

The attachment shown on the left of the car in Fig. 2 is 
known as the pick-up roller and can be adjusted to different 
positions (according to length of hooks or hangers used) so 
that the cable will come to the proper distance from the mes- 
senger wire, permitting cable hooks to be readily attached, as 
in Fig. 3. Without the pick-up attachment the ‘workman is 
compelled to hold the cable in position for attaching hooks 
and cannot, it is stated, attach half the number of hooks in a 
specified time, as with the pick-up attachment. This, it is 
declared, has been proven by acual test. 

The minimum weight of this car and the small space oc- 
cupied (when knocked down) can be readily appreciated by 
telephone men, and permits, for instance, of one man placing 
car and tools on a motorcycle and going miles into the coun- 
try to repair a cable, which otherwise would necessitate two 
men and a wagon or the shipment of car and tools, and then 
hiring a team to haul the car and tools to the section where 
the trouble is located. 


their several exhibits and the 17th floor of the hotel was 
a wonderland for the visitor. The Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. contributed generously to the display of ap- 
paratus, occupying rooms 1716, 1717, 1718 and 1719 while, 
as a beacon light, to guide the scores of visitors to its 
temporary domain, was the familiar Kellogg desk stand 
sign. In these rooms, the visitor could acquire abundant 
knowledge of things telephonic, both magneto and common 
battery, with a grasp of the money-saving possibilities of 
the universal switchboard. 

The visitor who saw the Kellogg universal switchboard 
knew, when his queries were answered and a demonstra- 
tion made, that that board could be converted to a com- 
mon battery type, one line at a time, with slight expense 
and many went away with mind fully made up to arrange 
for the installation of an “automatic rate raiser” at the 
earliest opportunity. In the same room too, were exhibited 
the new phantom and repeating coils that are doing much 
to enhance the fame of Kellogg, while the Universal line 
circuits and universal cord circuits came in for a goodly 
share of pleasing and favorable comment. 

In room 1716 was installed a magneto switchboard with 
dry battery, and harmonic system—while the visitor could 
finally repair to room 1718 and witness a demonstration of 
the Kellogg universal system from the special demonstrat- 
ing board which showed both magneto and common bat- 
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January 31, 1914. 


tery lines coming in on a lamp signal. The cordless private 
branch switchboard and new universal telephone, also ex- 
hibited in this room, came in for a full measure of praise 
and the advertising service desks in room 1719 attracted 
marked attention. 


A Parcel Post Zone Finder and Rate Card. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., is sending out as a souvenir, a parcel post zone finder 
and rate card by the use of which can be determined the zone 
in which any town or city is located from any other town or 
city in the United States. The card also enables the user to 
find the rate on packages from one to 50 pounds in the first 
and second zones and from one to 20 pounds in the first to 
eighth zones. 

These souvenirs are very useful and can be carried in 
the pocket. Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. has 
a supply of the cards on hand at Rochester and Chicago 
and will furnish them on request. This company is the 
first to put out a souvenir parcel post zone finder and rate 
calculator combined. 





Tinol, a Combined Plastic Solder and Flux. 

A combination of plastic solder with a non-corrosive flux, 
said to be of peculiar efficacy, is being put out under the 
trade name Tinol, by Hess & Son, 1031-33 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tinol paste is furnished in cans contain- 
ing one kilo (2.2 pounds), one-half kilo and one-quarter 
kilo, and in compositions ranging from 20 parts tin and 
80 parts lead to 100 parts tin. The company manufactures 
Tinol rods and wire which are hollow and contain a core 
of flux of the same character as the Tinol paste. The 
Tinol wire is furnished in three compositions as follows: 




















Wire Connections Made With Tinol. 


33 parts tin and 67 parts lead; 50 parts tin and 50 parts 
lead, and 67 parts tin and 33 parts lead. This wire, which 
is wound on spools, is made in diameters ranging from 
about .14 in. to .04 in. 

When Tinol is used, no acid, salts, rosin, or other flux 
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are required. No skill is requisite, it is said, in the use of 
the substance, and an amateur or unskilled workman can 
do as good a job with Tinol as though he were an adept 
in the art. The cleaning quality of the flux itself is said 
to make chemical cleanliness of the work unnecessary. If 














Some Joints Made With Tinol. 


the work is clean to the eye, it is declared to be clean 
enough for Tinol. 

The quality or efficiency of Tinol, together with the us- 
able form in which it is made, is declared to make it a 
valuable aid to electricians and linemen because it insures 
rapid and reliable splicing. With Tinol, it is claimed, the 
most delicate electrical work is done both rapidly and 
safely. 

The use of Tinol in-the industries is said to prove it an 
invaluable time saver, since separate fluxing is dispensed 
with, while reliable and faster work is done. All metals, 
except aluminum, are readily soldered, since all that is 
necessary is to apply the paste and then heat, or heat 
and then apply the Tinol wire or rod. The accompanying 
illustrations show various wire connections and also a few 
joints made with Tinol. 

This company also puts out what is called the Tinol self- 
acting alcohol blow torch. This torch produces a blow pipe 
flame, about four inches long, without the necessity of 
pumping or blowing. It holds sufficient wood alcohol to 
burn for two hours, but it is small enough to be carried in 
che vest pocket. It is said to be free from danger of ex- 
plosion, and the screw cap is declared to prevent leakage 
in any position. This is a very useful tool for many pur- 
poses other than soldering. 


Marlo Battery Bell and Marlo Buzzer. 





Among the various types of bell known as the Marlo, are 
bells for use on battery circuits, of which one is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Other types of Marlo bells are made 
for use on alternating current circuits. The Marlo bell repre- 
sents one of the highest types of construction and much atten- 
tion has been given by the manufacturers to produce a bell 
suitable where extreme durability and long service are de- 
sired, and also for installations where many bells are to be 
operated in multiple on the same circuit. 

A strong feature of these bells is that they have a wrought 
metal base which cannot be broken and the bell is provided 
with an iron cover to protect all working parts from accumu- 
lations of dust and from injury. The bells are made in vari- 
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ous sizes, ranging from 2% to 12 ins. and are also furnished 
in a weatherproof type from 5 to 12 ins. 

The contact post in these bells is the P. R. patented adjust- 
able type with large serviceable locking screw which may be 
set down firmly. The bell is equipped with two sets of bind- 
ing posts. One set is in the usual location at the lower end 
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Marlo Bell and Buzzer for Battery Circuits. 


of the base for use with exposed wiring. The other set is 
located underneath the cover, to be used when it is desirable 
to mount the bell directly over the hole through which the 
wires are drawn, in order to conceal all wiring and connec- 
tions. Insulation of the electrical circuit from the base en- 
ables the bell to be mounted on metal lath or metal plates, 
with no danger of a short circuit. The one piece armature 
used combines a spring striker arm with soft iron armature. 
The striker arm, it is claimed, keeps its shape and striking 
position under the hardest usage, while the armature retains 
the maximum magnetic efficiency. 

All of the Marlo bells have enameled wire magnets, mak- 
ing them attractive in appearance, less likely to injury from 
external causes and impervious to moisture. The Marlo bells, 
as well as the Marlo buzzer shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, are manufactured by the P. R. Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 





Palmer-Moore Motor Trucks. 

The Palmer-Moore Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of light deiivery motor trucks, is represented at 
nearly all the leading auto shows this season. In speaking 
about the progress of the show exhibits thus far Robert 
M. Barker of the company says: 

“Tf we can judge by the number of interested visitors, 
the outlook for a good spring business looks .exceedingly 
bright. For the last month it has been apparent almost 
daily that business conditions, as regarded motor truck 
development, were righting themselves, and that there is 
already a marked tendency on the part of merchants, 
manufacturers, telephone, heating and lighting companies 
to loosen their purse strings towards motor truck equip- 
ment. 

“Interest in the Palmer-Moore line is pretty evenly di- 
vided between the air-cooled and water-cooled motors. 
The simplicity and the flexibility of our two motors are 
so apparent that it simply rests with a man’s particular 
taste. We believe in giving a dealer or prospective truck 
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purchaser just what he wants and not what we think he 
ought to have. One feature which always makes a strong 
appeal is the refined and distinctive appearance of our 
trucks themselves. We believe thoroughly in the adver- 
tising value accruing to the truck owner by the use of a 
distinctive and handsome business wagon. We don’t stop with 
strength and durability, but go a step farther and endeavor 
to bring out a motor vehicle the appearance of which will 
be as much of an advertisement for the business house as is 
a well-dressed and well-spoken salesman.” 





Automatic Telephone Exchanges in England. 

United States Consul Albert Halstead, of Birmingham, 
England, writes that the British post office, which has con- 
trol of the telephone service of the United Kingdom, has 
now three automatic telephone exchanges in operation, one 
at Hereford, in the Birmingham district, one at the general 
post office in London, and one at Epsom. Ten other ex- 
changes are to be equipped with the automatic system, one 
at Dudley, being in the Birmingham district. 





Paragraphs. 

Urmities INDEMNITY ExcHANGE ‘has changed its address 
from the La Salle Building to 2082-83-84 Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Co.’s latest issue of the American 
Wire Rope News, shows the use of wire rope in American 
aerial tramways in mountainous country, and for elevators in 
city skyscraper service as well as the various uses to which 
towing cable can be put. An illustrated article shows the 
right and the wrong way to take rope from a reel or coil 
and another article is devoted to steel clad rope service. In- 
cidentally there is published a short but very interesting ar- 
ticle with map analyzing the course taken by the Ohio floods 
under the heading: “Did Ohio Floods Follow Ancient Great 
Lakes Outlet?” 





Copper History as Told in Prices. 
The Rome Wire Co., of Rome, N. Y., has issued a leaflet 
entitled “Copper History.” The history shows, in tabular 
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Average Monthly and Yearly Copper Prices, 1884-1914. 


form, the monthly and yearly average of the prices of copper 
from 1884 to 1914. This table is of interest to all who are 
interested in the purchase of copper wire, and the Rome Wire 
Co. will be glad to send a copy of the leaflet to all who re- 
quest it. 








Out of the Mail Bag 


The individual or company who gives the community real 
service need have no fear of failure. H. O. Woodard, man- 
ager of the Erie County Telephone Co. at Waterford, Pa., 
hit that nail squarely on the head in a recent letter to TELE- 
PHONY, renewing his subscription. “The new year finds us 
in a very flourishing condition,” says Mr. Woodward, “and 
the outlook for a good growth in 1914 is very bright for our 
company. We have our circuits up in good shape, and line 
troubles are almost unknown, except when caused by storms 
or other reasons beyond our control. By giving good service, 
we have gained the confidence of the community and are 
here to stay. The weekly visit of TELEPHONY grows more 
valuable and useful every day.” 

Sleet storms and other disturbances may cause Manager 
Woodard much labor and worry, but he has the right theory 
of winning the good will of the people by giving service. Who- 
ever has real service to sell, seldom can complain of bad 
times. 

C. W. Thomas, general manager of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Co., at Woodville, Okla., and Pottsboro, Tex., is one of the 
progressive telephone men of the Southwest. His company 
has completed a 12-mile, metallic, toll line connecting with 
Sherman, Tex. On the day it was opened the company gave 
free service, which proved a good advertisement for the ex- 
tension. “We are improving our lines and putting the money 
back into the business here at home, instead of sending it to 
New York. 
see the latest telephone news. We like the story “Rejuvena- 
tion of the Craneville Telephone Exchange,” as we get some 
good pointers from it. We have also saved more than the 
price of your journal in buying improved instruments. 

Theodore Holien, secretary of the South Dakcta Rural 
Telephone Co., at Jasper, Minn., in sending in his check for 
the coming year, says: “We have taken TreLePpHony for ter 
years now and could not do business without it. 

“T would dislike very much to get along without TELEPHONY 
every week, as it has some very interesting and instructive 
reading in it,” says J. L. Wait, secretary and manager of 
the Ansley (Neb.), Telephone Co., in a letter enclosing his 
subscription remittance. 

Writing from Auckland, New Zealand, Arthur W. Pooley 
transmits a postoffice order for $5, to pay the foreign sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY, and adds: “I have found the mag- 
azine very useful and full of valuable information. The in- 
formation derived from reading the advertisements alone is 
worth the subscription.” 

E.. W. Butterfield, manager of the Montana Independent 
Telephone Co., at Hamilton, Mont., in a letter enclosing his 
remittance for subscription, adds: “I wish to say that each 
issue of TELEPHONY is better than the last, and for myself, 
I would not be without it for twice the subscription price. The 
articles by J. C. Kelsey are alone worth the price of the sub- 
scription.” 

TELEPHONY acknowledges the receipt of a handsome New 
Year’s card from the Maruzen Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, Japan, 
the book-selling house which handles its Japanese subscrip- 
tions. 

C. L. Pickett, manager of the Howard County Telephone 
Co., at St. Paul, Neb., in a letter enclosing his subscription 
renewal, sends a newspaper clipping about Ben Stinman, line- 
man for the Callaway-Arnold Telephone Co. The news item 
said: “The new line will consist of a 25-foot lead with 30- 
foot cross arms and is to be built according to rules of 
standard construction. Ben Stinman is supervising the work.” 
It seems Stinman had borrowed some tools from Pickett to 
‘ do this job, and in returning them, he sent the clipping on a 
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I always look up every copy of TELEPHONY to’ 


post card on the reverse side of which Lineman Stinman had 
written this verse: 


The lineman is a busy soul, 
In every land and all the time; m 
Each day he works from pole to pole 
And finds a job in every climb. 
All this he does, and ’tis no harm; 
It shows he is a worker, 
But he who puts up a 30-foot arm 
Surely is a corker! 


Manager Pickett naturally believes his friend, Stinman, is 
“some poet.” 

William Richards, of the Union Telephone Co., at Ban- 
croft, Mich., in a recent letter, says: “I have been a close 
reader of TELEPHONY for over a year, and have found many 
valuable articles therein; besides it keeps me in touch with 
the telephone world. My manager takes it and through him I 
read it regularly.” 

A. M. Benedict, owner of the Rithards (Mo.) Telephone 
Exchange, in a renewal letter, says: “I have never missed 
one of Mr. Kelsey’s articles in TELEPHONY. I like them as 
well as anything I ever read, particularly the ‘publicity’ fea- 
ture of his department. Do not allow him to discontinue. 
I have learned many things from him that have been worth 
a lot to me.” 

“T don’t want to miss any copies of TELEPHONY,” says A. E. 
Jarrell, owner and manager of the Sleeper Telephone Fx- 
change, at Sleeper, Mo., in a letter asking for a missing issue. 

“Your issue of January 10 did not reach me,” writes Frank 
E. G. Royle, secretary of the Ridgefield, Sara & Vancouver 
Farmers’ Union Telephone Co., at Ridgefield, Wash., “and I 
do not think I can survive if I do not get all of them. There 
is always a lot of interesting things about the business in 
TreLePHoNy that I like to read, so be sure to send me that 
copy.” 

M. L. Shannon, of Pontocoe, Miss., in renewing his sub- 
scription for 1914, adds, “Give us a good write-up of the 
Chicago convention, especially of physical connection discus- 
sions. We are sorry we can’t be with them. Don’t forget 
that we enjoy reading TELEPHONY.” 

“Send us a copy of January 3,” writes the Hopkins (Mo.) 
Telephone Co. “We seemed to have lost that issue, and can’t 
afford to miss any of them.” 

“Your magazine is a good one and well worth the price to 
anyone in the telephone business,” says L. G. Van Valken- 
burg, of Sumas, Wash. 

“Enclosed find check for our 1914 subscription, as we can- 
not get along without TELEPHONY,” writes A. W. Lee. man- 
ager of the LaRue County Telephone Co., of Hodgenville, Ky. 

“Your paper is ‘A No. 1’ ag a telephone magazine,” says W. 
R. Minier, manager of the Cumberland exchange at Fulton, 
Ky., in a letter enclosing his check for renewal of subscrip- 
tion. 

“T enclose my check in payment of my subscription to Tet- 
EPHONY,” writes C..A. Hanson, manager of the Assaria (Kan- 
sas) Mutual Telephone Co. “Please keep on sending the pa- 
per as I can’t afford to be in the telephone business without 
its help.” 

In remitting for his subscription renewal, C. W. Quillen, 
manager of the Mt. Pleasant (Ia.) Telephone Co., adds: “We 
are very much pleased with TeLePHony and find good things 
in every number. Mr. Kelsey’s articles are always good.” 

“Enclosed find money order for TrtepHony for another 
year,” says Roy A. Beard, of Centerville, Ia. “We would not 
like to get along without your paper.” 





Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,081,300. December 16, 1913. MertHop or Testinc ELECc- 
TRICAL Conpuctors; Herbert M. Friendly, Portland, Ore. 
This method is designed for measuring resistance and in- 
sulation, and locating faults. Circuit conductors and a meas- 
uring device are adopted to connect the source of current 
alternately for differential current flow from two sections 
of a meter winding in multiple, for full methods of obser- 
vation and in series with the winding and an adjustable re- 
sistance for direct deflection observation. 


1,081,368. December 16, 1913. SrLEctor MrecHANISM; Ed- 
ward B. Craft and Amos F. Dixon, New York; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. The mechanism is designed for use 
in automatic or semi-automatic exchange systems. A selector 
switch controlling mechanism is comprised of relatively ad- 
justable stop-setting parts, a stop device, and means adapted 
to co-operate with the stop-setting parts jointly to actuate 
the stop device. 

1,081,572. December 16, 1913. Exectric SIGNALING Sys- 
TEM; Henry Bewlay, Newark, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. This system provides a common source of direct 
and alternating current having distributing lines conductively 
connected to the common current source with a transformer 
comprising a primary and secondary winding conductively and 
inductively connected to the distributing lines and the common 
source of current. 

1,081,712. December 16, 1913. Key CoNSTRUCTION AND RE- 
LEASE FOR TELEPHONIC APPARATUS; Wallace P. Andrick, Ed- 
gar Lowe, and Howell H. Haff, Jamaica, N. Y.; assigned 
to General Acoustic Co. Describes keys displaced in two di- 
rections from an intermediate off position. A universal detent 
is provided for holding any key in either displaced position 
and means are furnished for releasing the detent when a 
conversation is terminated. 

1,081,990. December 23, 1913. TELEPHONE INDICATOR; 
Thomas L, Savin, Pine Bluff, Ark. Apparatus is provided at 
a subscriber’s station for lifting the telephone receiver from 
the hook and thus temporarily closing the telephone circuit. 
This equipment is operated by a motor which is controlled by 
means connected with the telephone call bell, the action of 
which causes a phonograph to give a message to the trans- 
mitter, thus furnishing the calling party information relative 
to the called party. 

1,082,248. December 23, 1913. CoNDENSER TELEPHONE. Jo- 
sef Unterholzner, Zweibrucken, Germany. This condenser 
telephone consists of a pair of oppositely spaced, electrically 
charged, perforated condenser members and a diaphragm ar- 
ranged between these members. 

1,082,289. December 23, 1913. TELEPHONE RECEIVER. Mich- 
ael Setter, Chicago; assigned to First Trust & Savings Bank. 
Details entering into the construction of a receiver are dé- 
scribed in this patent. A non-magnetic cup holds the perma- 
nent magnet and pole pieces in proper assembled relation and 
the cord terminals are placed within the shell. 

1,082,310. December 23, 1913. Retay; John Erickson, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. The feature of this 
relay is an arm which is mounted for movement relative to 
the armature. Provision is made on the outer face of the 
armature for changing the angle between the armature and 
the arm. 

1,082,856. 


December 30, 1913. ATTACHMENT FOR CONTROL- 


The subscriber’s station is provided with a single stroke bell 
connected permanently in series to the line and operated by 
telegraphic keys in the line circuit. 

1,083,258. December 30, 1913. ExLectric TRANSMISSION OF 
INTELLIGENCE; Isidor Kistee, Philadelphia, Pa.; assigned to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Relates to transmis- 
sion through submarine cables, whereby the effects from in- 
duction are utilized. This is accomplished by a series of in- 


























No. 1,083,788. 


ductive circuits consisting each of two inductively related con- 
ductors and a third conductor as a return, the latter envel- 
oping the other two conductors. The tnird conductors of all 
the circuits are in electrical connection with each other, while 
a metallic shield envelopes all of the circuits and is adapted 
to be brought into contact with the surrounding water. 

1,083,406. January 6, 1914. TELEPHONE Desx Set; Herbert 
L. Knight and Burton W. Sweet, Cleveland, Ohio; assigned to 
Century Telephone Constrution Co. A switchhook, actuating 
lever, circuit terminals are mounted directly in position on a 
tubular skeleton standard which is fitted into the protective 
sleeve and secured by means provided in the base of the in- 
strument. 

1,083,456. January 6, 1914. TRANSLATING AND SELECTING 
System; Edward C. Molina, Boston, Mass.; assigned to Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. In this patent a combina- 
tion is described of equipment for effecting the selection of 
electrical terminals, for transmitter groups of electrical im- 
pulses, and for receiving and translating the impulses into dif- 
ferent groups which pass to the selecting apparatus. 

1,083,569. January 6, 1914. PrRoTEcToR, FOR =TELEPHONE 
TRANSMITTERS; Henry van Hoevenberg, North Elba, N. Y., 
and Ralph W. Pope, Elizabeth, N. J.; assigned one-half to 
Wm. J. Spain. A locking device for telephone transmitters 
for preventing unauthorized persons from using the tele- 
phone, is described in this patent. It consists of a cap which 
may be locked over the transmitter mouthpiece, being pro- 
vided with a combination lock. 

1,083,671. January 6, 1914. TELEPHONE MoUTHPIECE WITH 
ANTISEPTIC ATTACHMENT; Thomas Duquette, Sr., North Gros- 
venor Dale, Conn. The feature of this antiseptic attachment 
is an annular member adapted to be sprung upon the mouth- 
piece and provided with a chamber for holding an absorbent 
body and covered with a hinged cover. 

1,083,788. December 6, 1914. Loup SPEAKING TELEPHONE 
RECEIVER; Charles Adams Randall, Boston, Mass. The fea- 
ture of this patent is a resonator to which a diaphragm, com- 
posed of iron wires having different periods of vibration, is 







































































No. 1,081,300. 


LING TELEPHONE Switcu-Hooxs; John Frith, Bridgeport, 


Conn. This device is intended for use on desk sets and con- 
sists of a receiver supporting arm with a manual operable 
catch for controlling the usual receiver hook. The arm is de- 
signed to hold the receiver in proper position to the ear. 
1,083,256. December 30, 1913. TrELePHony; Isidor Kitsee, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; assigned to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The circuit described is designed for railroad work. 


No. 1,082,248. 


No. 1,081,572. 


adjustably fastened. This takes the place of the usual mega- 
phone mouthpiece. An electromagnet is rigidly attached to 
the resonator in operative relation to the diaphragm. 

1,083,915. January 13, 1914. TIMEKEEPER FOR TELEPHONES; 
Clark L. Braucher and Edward R. Johnson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This device is intended for clamping to a standard of a desk 
telephone. It is comprised of an inclined plate on which are 
mounted a record writing pad and stop watch. 
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January 31, 1914. 


1,083,926. January 13, 1914. MuicropHoNnE; Lawrence Eric- 
son, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Consists of a handle member with the transmitter and re- 
ceiver oppositely attached to the handle ends. Switchhook 
contacts are carried inside the handle and a suspending switch 
is pivotally supported at the receiver end of the handle in 
operative relation to the contacts. 

1,084,012. January 13, 1914. Device For CALLING Caps, 
PorTERS, AND THE LIKE BY TELEPHONE; Alfred Hinspeter, 
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No. 1,084,070. 


Munich, Germany. Describes. a combination, with telephone 
apparatus, of time controlling means for closing the telephone 
equipment against other calls after a call has been made, and 
also means for terminating this closing action. 

1,084,070. January 13, 1914. Loup SPEAKING TELEPHONE 
System; John J. Comer, Chicago; assigned to Automatic 
Ennunciator Co. Describes a differential megaphone com- 
prising a pair of electrodes and a third electrode movable 
relatively to the other two electrodes. Connection is made 
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from the third electrode to one side of the line, while the 
connection from each of the other electrodes is made to op- 
posite sides of the battery. An inductive connection is made 
from the opposite side of the line circuit to the battery. 

1,084,189. January 13, 1914. TELEPHONE System; Frank M. 
Wolf and Rolland M. Austin, Monroe, Wis. Equipment for 
installation in the substation instrument is described. It con- 
sists of a rotary device which automatically actuates a switch 
in the local battery circuit and a pawl and ratchet device 
operably connecting the switchhook to the rotary device. The 
removal of the receiver from the telephone permits the actu- 
ation of the device to intermittently open and close the switch 
to signal the line. 

1,084,206. January 13, 1914. ATTACHMENT FoR MOUTHPIECES; 
Arthur C. Gaynor, Bridgeport, Conn.; assigned to Louis Block. 
Describes a disinfectant attachment for: mouthpieces, which 
is of the annular ring disinfectant holder type. 

1,084,239. January 13, 1914. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; 
William J. Stuart, Portland, Ore. Describes a counter-bal- 
anced telephone receiver holder arm devised for use in con- 
nection with desk stands. 

1,084,328. January 13, 1914. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; Eu- 
gene Gransaull, New York. Describes a bracket attached to 
the standard of a desk set adjacent to the switchhook. A 
sound amplifier is rigidly attached to and carried by the re- 
ceiver so that it is unnecessary to remove the receiver from 
the switchhook when conversing. Means, carried by the 
bracket, operate the switchhook and hold it in a raised posi- 
tion while the telephone is in use. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


Frep Moutster has resigned his position as manager of the 
Pine River Rural Telephone Co., of Pine River, Minn. 

E. D. Butnn, Jr., for the past two years manager of the 
Central Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Lincoln, IIl., 
has resigned. 

J. W. Stickney, commercial manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Co., at Indianapolis, Ind., it is announced, has been 
promoted to the position of general manager of the Indiana 

















J. W. Stickney. 


territory of the company, with headquarters in Indianapolis. 
effective February 15. He succeeds L. N. Whitney who has 
been transferred to the Bell organization in New England. 


Mr. Stickney is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in electrical engineering. He spent some time 
in the employ of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in New York and has been associated with the Central Union 
Company in various capacities for 10 years. He first held 


the position of special agent to the superintendent of the 
Anderson district and later was made superintendent of that 
district. From that position he was advanced to commercial 
superintendent for Indiana with headquarters at Indianapolis. 


A. E. WELLs, auditor for the Citizens Telephone Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been appointed secretary to succeed E. B. 
Fisher, resigned. 

E. F. Patterson, for the past two years manager of the 
Erie district of the Bell Telephone Co. of Penna., has re- 
signed to accept a position with the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., of Pittsburgh. 


L. J. Fouts, Kimball, Neb., has been appointed local man- 
ager for the Nebraska Telephone Co. at Bridgeport, to suc- 
ceed S. W. Bright, resigned. 


Harotp J. Batiietr, for the past six years city clerk of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has accepted a position as special agent for 
the New York Telephone Co., with headquarters in Buffalo. 

Percy C. CopeLtAnpD, manager of the Long Beach (Cal.) 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., has resigned to engage in 
other business pursuits. He will be succeeded by R. Potter. 


Wm. Muetman, of Marquette, Mich., has been appointed 
plant chief for the Michigan State Telephone Co. at Houghton, 
to succeed J. A. Sherman, who has been transferred to the 
Menominee office. 


E. P. Pratt, for several years manager of the Grand Rapids 
district of the Michigan State Telephone Co., has been pro- 
moted to the office of district manager at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
covering the southwestern part of the state. 


L. N. Wuirtney, Indiana manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Co., has resigned to accept the position of general 
commercial superintendent for the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 


E. B. FisHer, secretary of the Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has resigned, owing to continued ill 
health. Mr. Fisher is well known to Independent telephone 
men, having taken an active part in state and national conven- 
tions for many years. 


F. W. Doo.ittte, who has been connected with the rate 
making department of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission for 
some years, has accepted the position of secretary of the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission. He has taken the position 
on a six months’ trial. 

E. F. SHeErwoop has been appointed chief engineer of the 


Eastern group of Bell telephone companies. In 1879 Mr. Sher- 
wood was employed in the office of the Law Telephone & 
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Telegraph Co., New York City, as operator, from which 
position he was advanced to manager of a branch office and 
later to manager of the entire system. When the Law com- 
pany was taken over by the Metropolitan Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.,.of New York, later the New York Telephone Co., 
Mr. Sherwood was placed in charge of the traffic department, 
which position he has held for the past 30 years. Under his 
guidance, every advance from the substitution of girls for boys 
as operators to the present speed and precision in rendering 
telephone service to the public, has been made. 


Obituary. 

FRANK YESBERA, president of the Yesbera Mfg. Co. of 
Toledo, Ohio, passed away on January 17. His health had not 
been the best during the past two or three years and this 
prevented him from devoting his entire attention to his busi- 
ness. Gradually he grew weaker until at last he succumbed. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

TevuTopotis, I1t.—The Teutopolis Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by J. Pudenz, J. 
W. Wilke and E. H. Gardewine. 

Tuor, Minn.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Thor Telephone Co. with $2,500 capital stock by John P. 
Swanson, president, O. M. Lee, vice-president, and E. O. 
Erickson, secretary and treasurer, all of Thor. 

Farco, Oxta.—The Fargo Telephone Exch. has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with $3,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are O. J. Schliecker, N. C. Schliecker, and W. J. 
Driskell. 

TRENHOLM, OreE.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Trenholm Telephone Co., with $1,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are P. E. Brockway, Geo. Wilson and L. G. 
Ross. 

Beaurort, S. C—The Home Telephone Co. of Beaufort has 
filed articles of incorporation with $5,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are S. A. Agnew and J. R. Fitts. 

Wriitow Lake, S. D.—The Rosedale Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $2,000 capital stock. The incorporators are 
M. J. Miller, H. H. Nenebar and John Halpin, all of Willow 
Lake. 

BALLINGER, TEx.—The West Texas Telephone Co. will soon 
begin work on extensive improvements and additions to its 
plant and system at this place at a cost of $20,000. A new 
switchboard will be installed and 12,000 feet of new cable 
strung. 

NorFro_k, VA.—The Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. 
The officers of the company are as follows: President, L. S. 
Blades; vice-president, J. T. McCabe; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. W. Grice, all of Elizabeth City, N. C. 

NASEL, WAsH.—The Nasel Farmers Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $1,000 capital stock by T. G. W. O’Connor, 
J. W. Higgins and W. A. Johnson, all of Nasel. 


Underground. 


Pine Briurr, ArK.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. is placing all its wires in underground cable. The 
company is also rebuilding and installing new equipment in its 
plants at Magnolia and Warren, Ark. 

MippLetown, N. Y.—The Orange County Telephone Co. has 
asked for permission to extend its underground conduit sys- 
tem in this city. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The directors of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. approved the appropriation of $300,000 for improve- 
ments on the Milwaukee, Eau Claire and Beloit exchanges at 
their quarterly meeting which was held recently. 


Elections. . 


Bancrort, Micu.—At. the meeting of the Shiawassee Mutual 
Telephone Co. the following officers and directors were elect- 
ed: President, Norton H. Blake; vice-president, Roger Scrib- 
ner; secretary, Luceine Scribner; treasurer, B. D. Love; gen- 
eral manager, A. W. Skinner; directors, Jacob Gulick, Earl 
Stone; auditors, James Atherton, Jesse Alchin. 

Mason City, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the Lone 
Rock Telephone Co. the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: J. R. Willey, president; Harry McArthur, 
vice-president; C. A. Kiser, secretary and treasurer. The di- 
rectors of the company are as follows: Frank E. Witmer, 
Wm. C. Cahill and Edward Chamberlain. 

Meprapo.is, IowA.—The Mutual Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently and elected the following directors: 
For one year, A. E. Miller, Mediapolis, and F. B. Brown, 
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Morning Sun; two years, Joe Mehaffy, Mediapolis, and John 
Stucker, Roscoe; three years, W. O. Riddle, Mediapolis, and 
I. R. Carithers, Morning Sun. 

ScHALLER, IowA.—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Eden Mutual Telephone Co. the following officers and 
directors were elected for the ensuing year: President, A. 
D. Woodke; vice-president, E. C. Merkley; secretary and 
treasurer, W. M. Speaker; general manager; Chas. E. Guern- 
sey; directors, A. D. Woodke, E. C. Merkley, W. M. Speaker, 
N. D. Lynch and Phill Walker. 

JAMESTowNn, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Chautauqua Telephone & Telegraph Co. was held re- 
cently, at which the directors and officers were re-elected as 
follows: George W. Appleby, Edward L. Hall, A. H. Apple- 
by, John H. Wright, E. M. Goldstein, F. H. Appleby and J. 
Franklin Davis; president, George W. Appleby; vice-presi- 
dent, Edward L. Hall; secretary and treasurer, A. H. Appleby. 

KInDERHOOK, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the North- 
ern Columbia & Rensselear Co-operative Telephone Co., the 
following officers and directors were elected: President, Elmer 
E. Wagoner; vice-president, T. M. Kittel; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. M. Bray; directors, Elmer S. Wagoner, T. M. Kittel, 
Clarence Kittel, Dr. R. C. Waterbury, C. M. Bray, George 
Smith, A. M. Snyder, John Mesick and Charles J. Wilson. 

Sparta, TENN.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the White County Home Telephone Co. the following offi- 
cers were re-elected: : W. J. Ward, president; Waman Mitch- 
ell, vice-president; Jno. L. Jarvis, secretary and treasurer. 
The directors are: Mark Hudgens, Waman Hudgens, W. R. 
Walker, John H. Potter and Daw Saybrook. 


Financial. 

Mattoon, Itt.—The Coles County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

STAUNTON, Itt.—The Staunton Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $2,500 to $25,000. 

PAWNEE, Itt.—The Sangamon County Telephone Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $35,000. 

MaceponiA, Iowa.—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Macedonia Telephone Co., a dividend of 10 per cent. was 
declared. 

Co_tumsBus, Ounto.—The Central District Telephone Co. has 
been authorized by the public utilities commission to issue 
$2,000,000 capital stock. About $400,000 of the proceeds from 
the sale will be spent on improvements in Ohio. 

LEemMoyNE, Onto.—At the annual meeting of the Lemoyne- 
Woodville Telephone Co. a dividend of 8 per cent. was de- 
clared. 

Troy, Ounto.—The Troy Telephone Co. has decreased its 
capital stock from $75,000 to $60,000. 

Datias, Tex.—The Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. has 
filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation, increasing 
its capital stock from $900,000 to $1,000,000, and will make 
extensive improvements and additions to its plant and system. 


Franchise. 


PETERSBURG, ILL.—The Menard county board of commission- 
ers has granted a 50-year franchise to the Menard County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to operate a telephone system in 
this county. 

Underground. 


PENN YAN, N. Y.—The New York Telephone Co. will place 
all of its wires underground here. 

Or Critry.—The Petroleum Telephone Co. has been ordered, 
by the city council, to place all of its wires underground. 


Miscellaneous. 

LextncTton, Itt.—The Lexington Home Telephone Co. and 
the Lexington Telephone Co. have consolidated, L. F. Hyne- 
man of the Home company purchasing the other ‘plant. 

Rockport, ILt.—The Gay Telephone Co. has sold its lines 
to the Pike County Telephone Co., of Pittsfield. 

Tower Hitz, Itr.—L. B. Fluckey has sold the South Tower 
Hill Mutual Telephone Co. to H. V. McNary, of Martinsville, 
Ind. Mr. Hunter Waterford, of Casey, Ill, has been ap- 
pointed manager. 

BryANT, Inp.—The Bryant Telephone Co. was declared in- 
solvent and sold at receiver’s sale to the newly organized 
Peoples Telephone Co. 

Stoan, Iowa.—Lincoln Noble, of Bigelow, Minn., has pur- 
chased the Sloan Telephone Co. from W. R: Barnard and has 
taken possession of the plant. 


